THE OUTBREAK AT MANILA—SPECIALLY INTERESTING ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS ISSUE. 
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HOW THE RECENT BATTLE AT MANILA WAS FOUGHT. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS GUARDING AN OUTPOST THREATENED BY THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS BEFORE THEIR RECENT ATTACK. 
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‘* Leslie’s Weekly ’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE'S WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us. 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

January 6th, 1898, No. 2208, 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 
February. 3d, 1898, No, 2212. 
February 10th, 1898, No. 2213. 
_ February 24th, 1898, No 2215. 

ae *- March 3d, 1898, No. 2216 
March 12th, 1898, No. 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No, 2229. 


February 15th. 


N’ this week’s.issue of LesLre’s WEEKLY appears an 
| interesting picture of the magnificent new war-vessel 

Maine, which is to take the place of the ill-fated bat- 

tle-ship blown up on the'15th of February, 1898, just 
one year.ago. That event was the beginning of a notable 
page in the bistory-of nations. 

First, it- was the culminating tragedy of the war for 
Cuban.independence, for the events that immediately fol- 
lowedy marked the end of the. half-century’s struggle of 
Cuba-to seeure her liberty. The new Cuba has been born, 
and only awaits baptism at the hands of the United States. 

Secondly; the destruction of the Maine signalized the 
downfall of Spain as a great Power. It is now not evena 
second-rate Power, Stripped of its colonies, with a bank- 
rupt treasury, and its vaunted navy sunk in the bays of 
Manila.and Santiago, it has little left of which to boast, 
excepting that Spanish pride which should be its sorrow 
rather than its comfort. 

Last of ail, the destruction of the Maine opened the way 
for a new-colonial policy on the part of the United States. 
Under no ordinary circumstances would the American peo- 
ple have thought» of extending their colonial possessions 
far out into both the great oceans. But the events of the 
year irresistibly led to but one conclusion, It’ was the 
hand of, Providence that delivered into our.contro! not only 
Cuba. and: Porto. Rico, but also the far-.distant Philippine 
Islands, and that gave to all of these a new birth of free- 
dom. 

The 15th ‘of February, 1898, was a day of apprehension 
and sadness for the American. people, but on that day Pa 
triotism had a new birth and Liberty a new dream of empire 
in both hemispheres. 


—— and Gratification. 


STINY settles the fate of nations. A faltering 

Senate gives way before the vengeful savage. 

ZA When Aguinaldo threw down the gauntlet he set- 

‘S*tled the fate of the Spanish treaty and of the 

Philippines at the same time. If he thought—and such a 

thought was no doubt-inspired by his emissary, Agon- 

cillo—that by drawing the sword against us at Manila he 

would defeat the treaty at Washington, he made a fatal 

mistake. It has already cost him his supremacy. It may 
cost him his life. 

We must take the Philippines now. Aguinaldo’s fright- 
ful mistake shows his utter incapacity torule. We must fill 
his place, and fill it quickly. He has alienated all bis sup- 
port among right-minded men in the United States and 
elsew hete. If we are to have another war on our hands, 
this time with the insurgent Filipinos, let us have it at 
once ad dispose of it quickly. The time for compromise 
has gone by. The spirit of conciliation has been met with 
violence, and force must oppose force. 

Thanks to. a patient President, and to the tireless and 
patriotic leaders of public opinion in the Senate, the Span- 
ish treaty has been ratified, and with its ratification we 
have disposed of the war with Spain and of most of the 
difficulties arising from that unpleasant and far-reaching 
incident. The Philippines are ours, and we will hold 
them, peaceably if we can, but forcibly if we must. The 
action of the Senate, tardy though it was, has cleared the 
way, and théagt of Aguinaldo, which invited and received 
such sanguinary punishment, eliminates him from the 
equation. 

The Senate has done well, and now it rests with both 
branches of Congress to ascertain the purpose of the Amer- 
ican people regarding the Philippines, and to carry it out 
promptly and patriotically. The prompt ratification of 
the treaty by the Spanish Cortes will follow. Then the 
work of the treaty-makers will end and of the law-makers 
will begin. Widespread misapprehension regarding the 
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treaty has existed. apparently, even in the Senate, and this 
is a good time to set forth precisely what it does. The 
clearest and most concise statement on the subject that has 
yet appeared is published in the New York Tribune, whose 
able editor, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, was one of the strong- 
est members of the peace commission. He says, in his own 
columns, that the treaty ‘‘ determines the relations of this 
country to Spain, not its policy toward its own property. 
Instead of violating the Constitution, it scrupulously re- 
spects it.” He adds: 

It remits to Congress the determination of all questions as to 
the control of those islands. Congress may annex them as ter- 
ritories or as colonies. It may establish a protectorate over 
them. It may set them up in entire independence. It may 
dispose of thera by sale or barter to some other Power. It may 
do anything it pleases, excepting two things, and from them it 
will be restrained by an unwritten but inexorable and invio- 
lable law. It may not give or sell the islands back to Spain, and 
it may not edmit them into this Union of sovereign States. 
Those two things are never to be done. What else shall be done 
will be determined by circumstances, on fuller knowledge than 
we now possess, and in accordance with the best judgment and 
the highest welfare of the nation. Until Congress takes appro- 
priate action, the administration of the islands will remain with 
the President, to be conducted through the army and navy. 

It is well that the American people should bear these 
facts in mind, for they constitute the best answer that can 
be made to the opponents of the treaty. But the treaty 
question is settled, and it now remains for the American 
people to settle the fate of Aguinaldo and of the Philip- 
pines. And this settlement, we are bound to say, will not 
be dictated in a spirit of revenge, no matter what the 
provocation has been or may be. It was at humanity’s call 
that this nation arose to succor the struggling Cubans, and 
in humanity’s name it will deal patiently and firmly with 
the Philippine insurgents. 


Waring’s Warning Words. 


HE posthumous report of Colonel George A, War- 
ing on the sanitary needs of Havana is a revelation, 
not wholly unexpected, of the frightfully filthy 
condition of the greatest.city in Cuba. Colonel 

Waring’s report must be thoroughly read to appreciate the 
sweeping nature of its indictment. The foulness of the 
streets, the filthiness of the ordinary conveniences in the 
best private houses and public buildings, the lack of sew- 
erage for public or private purposes, the condition of the 
ill-paved and unpaved streets, and the manner in which 
the scavenging is left almost, entirely to a flock of lazy 
buzzards, all disclose conditions appallingly disgusting. 
Yet Colonel Waring reports that the water supply is abun- 
dant and wholesome, and that an expenditure of $10,000,000 
for the repavement of the streets with asphalt, the construc- 
tion of a system of sewers, a crematory for the incineration 
of the garbage, and the reclamation of adjacent marshes, 
would make Havana a healthy city and reduce its normal 
death-rate from the present high figure of fifty per thou- 
sand to that of the leading American cities—namely, about 
twenty per thousand. 

Colonel Waring’s work was thoroughly and well done, 
and in its performance he sacrificed a very useful life. It 
would seem to be the immediate duty of those who are con- 
cerned in the administration of affairs in Cuba to carry out 
his suggestions, the more quickly the better for humanity’s 
sake. The burden of this great public work obviously 


should not be placed upon the shoulders of the American, 


people. It belongs to Cuba, and it would not. be difficult 
to organize a company that would acgept the, responsibil- 
ity, if provision were made by the grant of a, percentage 
of the customs revenue, or in some other satisfactory, way, 
for. the payment of the expenses involved. Unless, some 
action is speedily, taken, we may expect. a deadly outbreak 
of yellow fever immediately after the inrush, of unaccli- 
mated Americans to the new fields of financial exploitation, 
This is a matter which should have prompt attention, for 
the highest authorities agree that the danger is imminent. 

In this. connection it is interesting to recal], the state- 
ment of one of the most eminent English physicians, who 
recently declared, in a public address, that ‘‘ epidemic dis-* 
ease, both among human beings and animals, has always 
followed in the wake of war.” He added that pestilence 
may not be a necessary sequence of war, but that the latter 
brings about favorable conditions for the spread of any 
latent epidemic. The serious ravages of fever in’ the 
army camps of our soldiers in this country, in Cuba, in 
Porto Rico, Manila, and Hawaii, all furnish the best proof 
of the truth of the London physician’s assertion. Very 
sensibly, the War Department has decided not to send our 
troops to occupy any of the camps that have been aban- 
doned in Cuba by the Spanish soldiers. New camps are to 
be established under the best possible sanitary regulations. 
Sanitation has everything to do with the matter. For 2.000 
years the world has been dealing with what has been called 
in Oriental countries ‘‘the plague,” but since the seven- 
teenth century, clearly as the result of better sanitary 
methods, the plague has been practically driven from the 
British Islands and from every other civilized centre, and 
has been steadily receding toward its original haunts io 
Egypt and Turkey, where the need of sanitation has nergy 
ever been recognized. 

In this connection it may be well to add that the over-* 
crowding and the Jack of regard for ordinary precautions 
of health will no doubt also contribute to a very serious 
condition of affairs in the new settlements in the Klondike 
country, though fever germs, it is now generally believed, 
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are rendered almost innocuous by severe cold. These latent 
germs, under the favorable conditions of warm weather, 
may, however, develop a summer epidemic within a year 
or two in Dawson City, unless immediate attention is paid 
to sanitary regulations. It is well to bear these facts in 
mind, for they convey an obvious lesson. 


Curiosities of Colds. 


It is a remarkable fact that people catch colds only when 
they are warm. A correspondent of the London Spectator says 
that there are places where it is impossible to catch a cold, simply 
because there are ng colds to catch, and that these places, singu- 
larly enough, are in the Arctic regions. The explorer Nansen 
and his men during the three years spent in the Arctic never 
caught cold, though they were constantly exposed to fatigue and 
wet, and slept in wet garments and went about all day with wet 
feet. The moment they returned to civilization they all caught 
cold. The members of the Jackson-Harmsworth Arctic Expedi- 
tion stayed three years in Franz Josef Land and never hada 
cold, though wet feet was their ‘‘ chronic experience,” and on 
one occasion six of them were exposed toa gale in a boat for 
three days and nights, all drenched to the skin, and, when they 
arrived on land, had to remain in their wet clothes and let them 
dry on their bodies. With but twoexceptions they caught severe 
colds as soon as they returned to civilization. Sir Martin Con- 
way, while exploring Spitzbergen, with his four companions, 
was often wet through and frequently slept in wet clothes, but 
they never caught cold until they returned to the Andrée settle- 
ment on the coast. Wherever European settlements exist, there 
colds seem to develop, and the writer says that the only time the 
people living on the lonely isle of St. Kilda catch cold is when 
excursion steamers land, bringing European visitors. Then 
every inhabitant of the island, babies included, is seized with a 
cold ; all of which, the writer says, shows that cold is an in- 
fectious disease prevalent only where civilized man exists. Thi: 
theory indicates that the more the people coddle themselves the 
more likely they are to catch cold, and that fresh, cool air with 
good ventilation is the best preventive of coughs and colds. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE outbreak of Aguinaldo at Manila gave a fine opportu 
nity for some of the troops from the Pacific and Northwestern 
States and Territories to show the kind of mettle they were 
made of, and they availed themselves of it with such promptness 
and bravery that the nation rings with their praises. The 
South and the East had their chance for glory in the Santiago 
campaign, and now the brave boys from the West and the Pa- 
cific have also had an opportunity to demonstrate that they can 
fight with the best when occasion requires. 


Figures recently gleaned from the trade reports of the United 
States seem to upset the theory that nations buy only from 
nations to which they sell. It is shown that last year the United 
States sold $850,000,000 worth of the products of the American 
farm, and that Great Britain was our best customer, despite the 
fact that our purchases from Great Britain were reduced by 
nearly one-third in 1898, as compared with 1897. The simple 
truth is, that nations, like individuals, buy where they can buy 
cheapest, and sell where they can sell at the best prices. The 
question of protection or free trade does not enter into the mat- 
ter. Nations go ‘‘shopping,” just as individuals do. They are 
all eager to find the ‘‘ bargain counters.” 





The difference between the American and the Spanish gun- 
ner, has been strikingly displayed at Manila. When Dewey 
sunk the Spanish fleet in. Manila Bay he and his brave Amer- 
ican tars escaped almost without a scratch. Two of the gun- 
boats. captured from the Spaniards at that time by Dewey, 
known as the Callao and the Lagula de Bay, were used by him 
during the recent bombardment of Aguinaldo’s forces, and the 
dispatches report that they did dreadful work, mowing down 
the insurgent Filipinos with grievous slaughter. These two 
Spanish gun _- boats became formidable engines of war when 
American gunners were put aboard, but they counted for noth- 
ing while the Spaniards had them in charge. 


It is not. ‘remarkable that Gov Governor Roosevelt proposes to 
have a thorough examination by expert accountants of some of 
the departments of the New York State government. It would 
#% be well if every department could be examined by expert ac- 

Sa regularly once, a year. No honest official could ob- 
oe 0, Such an éxamination, and none would do so. The truth 
it, the interests of the politicians at the State capital have 
oa been looked after and the interests of the people have 
‘correspondingly suffered. The same might be said in reference 
“to municipal and county government generally, as the numer- 
ous defaults by county treasurers in recent years have revealed. 
A comprehensive law for the annual examination by expert ac- 
countants of all public offices of any magnitude throughout the 
State would save the tax- “pay ers from a part of their burden. 





The revelation that Richard Croker, the leader of the Tam- 
many Hall Democracy of New York, was willing to permit Mr. 
Bryan, the leader of the Democrati¢ silver forces, to come to 
New York and speak, a year ago, only with the understanding 
that he would not touch on the silver question, has occasioned a 
little coldness between the Eastern and Western branches of the 
Democracy. The fact that John C. Sheehan, the leader of the 
anti-Croker Democrag; in New York City, recently came out in 
an interview, sustaining the | Democratic. national platform; the 
free-silver plank included, leads to the belief that the Lestern 
Democracy is coquetting with Sheehan for an alliance looking 
to the admission of the silyer Democracy of ‘New York the ‘the 
next national convention, and the exclusion of "Cc roker’s 
many Hall followers. - This adroit and tactful 1 move eae John C. 
Sheehan may give him a very strong and ‘influential lead ‘at the 

next Democratic national convention, and if Tamman y Hall 

~ should be turned out it would not be the first time that it has 

received such treatment at a national or State convention. An 

alliance between the silver Democrats and the Sheehan Democ- 

racy of New York would make things lively for Croker’s follow- 
ers in New York State. 
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CANES 


=THE new occupant of Henry Ward Beecher’s old pulpit is 
the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, of Chicago. He will become 
pastor of the famous 
Plymouth Church, 
of Brooklyn, about 
March Ist, succeed- 
ing Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., who was the 
successor of Beech- 
er. Dr. Hillis is a 
young man, having 
been born in Iowa 
forty yearsago. He 
is a child of the 
West in training as 
well as by birth, for 
in his early youth 
his father moved to 
Nebraska, where 
young Hillis spent 
several years on the 
farm. At the age 
of seventeen he be- 
came an evangelist 
for the American 
Sunday School 
Union, next enter- 
ing Lake Forrest 
‘ollege and, later, McCormic.: Theological Seminary. He was 
raduated from both with honor, and became the pastor, suc- 
essively, of churches at Decatur and Evanston, Ilinois, and 
if the Central Music Hall, Chicago, in the latter position fol- 
owing the celebrated Professor David Swing. He is of spare 
uild and dark complexion, and of nervous temperament. 
Mentally he is original, analytical, and logical. Though he is 
juite unlike both Beecher and Abbott, he will no doubt easily 
ustain the popularity of the Plymouth pulpit. 

















REV. DR. NEWELL DWIGHT GILLIS. 


=Never before in the history of the Chicago board of trade 
has an application for membership created such a tremendous 
F sensation as Miss 
Lenor Lindbloom’s 
formal petition for 
this privilege. It is 
the first time a wo- 
man has had the te- 
merity to ask for a 
place among the bulls 
and bears, and there 
were panicky times 
in the pit when the 
astounding rumor 
was verified. The 
board of directors de- 
| clined to act, on the 
ground that her 
name Was not prop- 
erly posted. But Miss 
Lindbloom insists 
that all the formal 
ities were complied 
with. There is little 
doubt of her being 
admitted, as she is 
personally popular, 
has youth and beauty and the indescribable charm of high birth 
and gentle breeding. Miss Lindbloom’s sole reason for this un- 
sual step is to protect her father’s interest, as she is a member 
f the well-known firm of Robert Lindbloom & Co. In event of 
her father’s death she would not be permitted to carry on the 
business, except as a silent partner, unless she was a member of 
he board of trade. As there were no sons in the family, Mr. 
indbloom took his daughter into partnership. Her sweet voice 
vill never be heard in the wheat-pit, for nothing would induce 
he fair daughter of Robert Lindbloom to personally operate on 
hange. 











MISS LENOR LINDBLOOM. 


—The new Senator from Vermont who succeeds the late Jus- 
tin S. Morrill is Jonathan Ross, who, at an hour’s notice, retired 
from the office of chief 
judge of the Supreme 
Court of his State to ac- 
cept the appointment by 
the Governorof Vermont 
to the Senatorship. He 
is a native Vermonter, 
having been born in 
Waterford, in that State, 
in 1826. He was graduat- 
ed from Dartmouth in 
1851, and practiced at 
, the Bar of his State until 
1870, when h e was elect- 
ed judge of the Supreme 
Court. He has served 
in both branches of the 
Vermont Legislature, 
and was elected chief 
judge in 1890. He isa 
man of conspicuous 
ability, unquestioned integrity, with a fine judicial mind that 
will find ample scope for its exercise in the discussion and de- 
cision of the vitally important new questions that now confront 
the American people... 
=There is a place in New Orleans that strangers are always 














SENATOR JONATHAN ROSS. 
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glad to have pointed out—Begeuy’s, over in the French quarter, 
kept by Madame Begeuy (pronounced Bigaay, with the accent 
on the last syllable), and famous for the breakfasts it serves at 
eleven o’clock every morning. Originally this breakfast was 
intended for the butchers, and they contributed to it the dainti 
est meats that the splendid French market in New Orleans pro 
vided from day today. (Gradually outsiders began to come in, 
and now one must engage a seat at breakfast two days ahead. 
The morning the writer was there a distinguished judge of the 
Supreme Court was the principal visitor, and he, with his fam- 
ily and several guests from Boston, sat at the head of the table. 
One long table occupies the little dining-room, to which one 
climbs by a rickety flight of stairs. Every Frenchman, when 
he gets up, takes a cup of coffee and a roll, and at el»ven o’clock 
eats his real breakfast. ‘This is the meal that Madame Begeuy 
serves, and it costs one dollar. The kitchen is right off of the 
dining-room, and there is no pretense of adornment. Every- 
thing is as plain and simple as it can be, excepting the food. and 
this is the perfection of the gastronomic art. A bottle«: -larct 
stood at each place, which, with water imported from Ge ‘many 
and called ‘* blue label,” was all there was to drink, until the little 
cup of black coffee finished the repast. The first thing served 
was duck. It was excellent, and so was everything else includ- 
ed in the eight or nine courses that came on, and that concluded, 
singularly enough, with liver, so cooked that the only regret 
was that the piece was not larger. It takes two hours’to eat a 
breakfast at Begeuy’s, and you get enough to last you for all 
day. 


= Lieutenant-Colonel Curtis Guild, Jr., who declined to serve 


on the new colonial commission, is a Boston man, a Harvard 
- ____ graduate, a leading so- 
; cial light of the Hub, one 
of the most popular of 
the younger set of Re- 
publican politicians in 
Massachusetts, and a 
personal friend of Sen- 
ator Lodge. Colonel 
Guild was the first man 
in Massachusetts to offer 
his services to Governor 
Wolcott when the news 
came that the Maine had 
been blown up in Ha- 
vana harbor. At that 
time Colonel Guild wore 
the epaulets of a briga- 
dier-general on the staff 
of Governor Wolcott. 
He declared in emphatic 
language that the blow- 
ing up of the battle-ship 
was an act of war, and 
that the perpetrators of 
the foul deed should be 
' punished in a manner 
that the world would not 
soon forget. Governor 
Wolcott turned his ap- 
plication for a position over to Secretary Alger. While waiting 
for an appointment General Guild accepted the adjutancy of 
the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, as it was thought at that 
time that this regiment would be the first to see fighting. While 
serving in this capacity, with the rank of ljieutenant, his appoint- 
ment came from Washington as a lieutenant-colonel. He was 
assigned to the Seventh Army Corps under General Lee as his 
inspector-general. Colonel Guild made a splendid record as the 
inspecting officer of the Seventh Corps, and his selection for the 
colonial commission by Secretary Alger was due in a great 
measure to the ability, tact, and discretion which he displayed 
while serving under General Lee. Colonel Guild is the editor 
of his father’s paper, the Commercial Bulletin. He is a ready, 
eloquent, and polished public speaker, and a man of great 
executive ability. His name of late has been frequently men- 
tioned in connection with the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Bay State, a stepping-stone to the chief executiveship of the 
State. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CURTIS 
GUILD, JR. 
Photograph by Purdy 


=Those who regard an ocean voyage as a serious undertak- 
ing will be interested in the recent celebration by Captain Leit- 
hauser, commander of 
the Hamburg-American 
steamer Pheenicia, of his 
one-hundredth voyage 
across the Atlantic while 
in the service of his com- 
pany as captain. The 
hero of this record has 
had an interesting ca- 
reer. He was born in 
northern Germany in 
1849, went to school at 
Kiel, and to sea in 1864, 
when he was only fifteen 
years of age. Like most 
successful sea captains, 
he began at the bottom 
of the ladder. He was 
an able seaman on board 
the Hamburg bark 
Sophie Helene on the 
voyage of 110 days from Guayaquil to London in 1870, when his 
vessel was captured by the French during the Franco-German 
war, though neither he nor any one on the vessel knew that 
such a war had broken out. After his release he served in the 
imperial German navy as a volunteer, and later, during his re- 
serve-service time, was promoted to a place as a reserve officer 
of the imperial German navy. He entered the service of the 
Hamburg-American Packet Company as an officer in 1872, and 
in 1882 was placed in command of its steamer Saxonia. While 
captain of that vessel he was decorated with the order of St. 
Olaf by the King of Norway, for bravery in rescuing a Nor- 

















CAPTAIN LEITHAUSER. 
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wegian shin’s crew. He subsequently had command of the 
steamers Hungaria, Bohemia, and Rugia, and has been cap- 
launched. His re- 
cent arrival at the docks of his company in Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, signalized the completion of his one-hundredth voyage west- 
ward over the North Atlantic Ocean as captain of the Hamburg- 
American liner. 


tain of the Phanicia ever since she was 


Those who have made the voyage with Cap- 
tain Leithauser remember him as one of the most agreeable 
officers in the Atlantic service. 

One of the most pleasing young actresses on the American 
stage is Margaret Robinson, whose intelligent, well - directed 
ag efforts have given 


| her conspicuous 








| parts in many of 
the best-known pro- 


ductions of the 
She 
is a Canada girl, 


having been born in 
Ontario, but moved 
to Minnesota with 
her 


| 
| modern stage. 
} 
| 


family when 
she was a child, and 
made her profes- 
sional début in Min- 
neapolis about ten 
years ago. She ac- 
cepted an engage- 
ment with Minnie 
Maddern, and af- 
terward played a 
small part in ‘‘ The 
Stowaway.” One 
night in San Fran- 
the leading 
lady was taken ill, 
and Miss Robinson 
was obliged to take 
the part at short notice, and she did so well that she was offered 
the leading lady’s positiotixthe following season. She declined, 
but accepted a tender from Charles Frohman to play Mrs, Gen- 
eral Haverhill in ‘* Shenandoah,” and she has been under Mr. 
Frohman’s management ever since, excepting one season in 
which she played leading parts with William H. Crane. Miss 
Robinson is well known to theatre goers in all the large cities 
of the country, but is especially appreciated in New York, where 
her success in difficult réles has been pronounced and has com- 
manded the most generous praise. 


cisco 











MARGARET ROBINSON, 


= Many of the most prominent actors and_ actresses on the 
American stage received their first instruction in the American 
Academy of the Dramatic Arts, in New York, of which Mr. 
Franklin H. Sargent has been tbe successful president and man- 
ager for several years. It isthe custom of the pupils of this acad- 
emy to give public entertainments, at intervals, to show what 
they can do. The latest of these was given at the Empire The- 
atre in New York recently, and the varied programme gave an 
opportunity for the entire membership of the senior class and 
many of the other students to appear. Moliére’s comedy, ‘‘ The 
Impostor,” was presented in English ; also an original panto- 
mime, and the third act of ‘‘The Triumph of Catherine,” an 
historical drama with a very large and impressive cast. The 
theatre was crowded with a most appreciative audience, and the 
performance testified to the excellence and thoroughness of the 
training Mr. Sargent’s pupils have received. Among those who 
carried off the honors were Miss Fernanda Eliscu, Miss Mabel 
Howard, and Mr. Robert Schable. 


=The author of the project to have a world’s fair in St. 
Louis in 1903, to commemorate the centennial of the purchase 
of the province of Lou- 
isiana from France, is 
Charles M. Harvey, 
widely known in jour- 
nalism as the associate 
editor of the St. Louis 
Right 
or nine years ago, in ed- 
itorials and signed arti- 
cles in that paper, he 
began advocating a suit- 
able recognition of the 
hundredth anniversary 
of the Louisiana cession, 
and he always said the 
only appropriate recog- 
nition of the occasion 
would be by a great international exposition. He began this 
work long before the Columbian Exposition in Chicago-in 1893 
was held, and at intervals of a few months he kept the matter 
before the people of his city continually afterward. Not until 
about a year ago, however, did’anybody else favor the St. Louis 
world’s fair project, and then only one or two urged it. On 
February 5th, 1898, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives for an interna- 
tional exposition in St. Louis, but it was not until seven or eight 
months later that the committee selected to consider the form 
of the proposed celebration agreed to recommend a world’s fair. 
Various forms of observance more or less local were favored by 
individual members of the committee, but at last the fair idea 
was adopted, and now the whole of the trans- Mississippi region, 
as shown by the convention of’representatives of the States and 
Territories in that quarter, in St. Louis on January 10th and 
11th, is enthusiastically for it. The plan is to raise $5,000,000 
by the sale of stock in the exposition company, to get the city 
of St. Louis and the State of Missouri to contribute $5,000,000, 
and to ask Congress to appropriate a like sum, making the en- 
tire amount $15,000,000.- The indications are that this sum will 
be put up. As the knack of making world’s fairs pay finan- 
cially has at last: been discovered, and as the managers of the 
St. Louis enterprise will have a-chance to profit by the experi- 
ence of Chicago in 1893 and Paris in 1900, the coming -St. Louis 
exposition will undoubtedly be a success. 
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“She lay back in her arm-chair watching him sing, with a tender color rising under his tinted skin and his eyebrows arched lightly under the falling gold of his hair.” 


A FAD. 


By VIVANTI 


¥a. 


CICILLO was the rage. All New York flocked to the stately 
old bouse in Madison Avenue, where the Van Cleefs’ Italian 
‘* find” was to be seen perched on a bronze velvet pedestal, with 
bare legs crossed and flower-crowned head like a young Faun, 
‘‘@aprés Sully ”; or in medizeval page’s garb— white velvet and 
white-feathered cap—with a short dagger at his belt, and his 
mandolin slung on a silver band across his shoulder. He was 
passed round from one guest to the other ; he had something 
original or foolish or extraordinary to say to each of them in 
answer to their foolish or extraordinary remarks. After a din- 
ner-party he was brought in with the liqueurs, beribboned, per- 
fumed, and shining with jewels, to sing Neapolitan street-songs 


CHARTRES. 


and Sicilian love-lays against a background of turquoise velvet 
curtains. With the facile southern gift of improvisation he 
would answer their questions in a verse of three lines rhyming 
gracefully in the Tuscan form of stornello. Sometimes each 
lady would give him a different flower to rhyme on ; sometimes 
it would be the color of their eyes or of their dress, or their 
names, he was to turn into verse. And the boy, standing in easy 
grace before them, would toss the light, pretty-sounding words 
like flowers at their feet. It was zsthetic, it was romantic, it 
was charming. 

He grew in beauty day by day. His sixteen years adorned 
him like robes of ermine ; he bore his loveliness as a sceptre, 
and his pride sat like a coronet on his young head. But his 


lowly uncle, selling fruit at the corner of Thirty-ninth Street, 
was not forgotten or disdained by the spoiled boy. The “ pea- 
nut uncle,” as Mrs. Van Cleef called him’ with a resigned sigh, 
visited Cicillo once a week with all his family—four sons and a 
stout wife—and was received by the adolescent Prince Charm- 
ing in his own apartments on the eastern side of the house. 
The peanut uncle and aunt brought bottles of cheap Italian 
wine with them, which they drank with Cicillo and flavored 
with many homesick reminiscences and tears. They did not 
like the way Cicillo was dressed ; they said he looked like ‘‘ Car- 
nevale,” and the stout aunt declared that her boys would be just 
as good looking as he if she let their hair grow and dressed them 
in colors like his. 
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At this statement Cicillo would look dubiously at the four 
lanky, ill-fed boys, with the brown faces and rough, grimy 
hands. ' 

‘* Perhaps so, Zia,” he would say, passing slender pink fin- 
gers through his soft curls. ‘‘ But we can’t all be beautiful.” 

He gave them money every week and kissed them all on both 
cheeks when they went away; so they loved him, and talked 
of him proudly with their friends in Elizabeth Street. 


VII. 

** CICILLO, you must learn to write,” said Lucy, one day. 
‘* Your ignorance is a disgrace to your beauty.” 

So Cicillo had a master to teach him writing and spelling. 
But the master, after four lessons, said he could not do any- 
thing with him; that it was useless attempting it; the boy 
would not learn. 

‘*T will teach you myself,” said Lucy. . And every morning 
saw the two young heads bent over a copy-book, and Lucy’s 
slender fingers guiding the boy’s hand across the page. Cicillo’s 
eyes would wander away while his hand was imprisoned in 
Lucy’s gentle grasp, and the girl often lifted up her face to find 
his gray eyes staring out of the window, or at her, or across 
at the opposite wall. ‘‘ Cicillo,” she said, angrily, ‘‘ pay atten- 
tion. Look at your work.” And CiciJlo would drop his lashes 
meekly and pretend to take an interest in the round letters that 
wriggled irregularly over the page. 

‘*Oh, it is useless !” cried Lucy, one day, thoroughly out of 
patience with his hideous attempts at the capital A. ‘I give it 
up. You are stupid.” 

‘*No, I am not,” said Cicillo ; ‘‘ but I think of other things. 
And my hand is cramped by doing such small movements.” 
Ané¢ he took his guitar from the piano where it lay, and threw 
+’ - ribbon over his head and across his shoulder. ‘I sing to 
you and you look at me. That is better.” 

It was better. It was better than anything in the world to 
Lucy’s eyes, as she lay back in her arm-chair watching him 
sing, with a tender color rising under his tinted skin and his 
eyebrows arched lightly under the falling gold of his hair. 

She lay back and watched him with loose hands folded, and 
resistless soul. The same strange warmth sprang up at the 
back of her eyes as once before when, on the Vesuvius two 
years ago, the ragged, sunburned boy had thrown aside his hat 
and coat and bared his shoulders to her wondering gaze. 

More beautiful, more delicate, tender and strong as the 
Archangel Michael he had posed for to the sculptor Ciani, 
wild and subtle as the young Nero that Wad made his fame 
when he was a boy, he stood before her now, his curved mouth 
smiling at her through the soft- worded notes, his languent 
lashes drooping over the blue rays of his humid eyes. With 
sudden quick gesture of pain or rapture Lucy's hands went to 
her heart and a short sob broke in her throat. The boy stopped 
playing and looked at her. He looked at her long, fixedly, as if 
he had never seen her before, his fingers still lying across the 
strings of his murmuring guitar. Without taking his eyes 
from her face he loosened the ribbon on his shoulder and put 
the instrument down. Then he came up to where the girl sat, 
their light eyes holding each other. 

‘* Your thought,” he said ; ‘‘ tell me your thought, quickly!” 

But Lucy did not answer. A soft blue shadow had come out 
under her eyes, and her lips had paled to faintness. 

‘* Anima mia!” said the boy, throwing his arms open with 
a strange, wild gesture that made Lucy feel inclined to laugh. 
** Are you in love with me ?” 

‘* Certainly not,” said Lucy, sitting upright, the color pulsing 
back to her face, her eyes alight and angry. 

‘* Then look like that no more !” said Cicillo, stormily, losing 
control over the English language and his temper. And he 
went out of the room. 

Five minutes later Mr. Norden was shown in. 
in the arm-chair, looking small and startled. 


Lucy still sat 


** Oh, Dick !” she said, holding out her hand. ‘‘ I am glad to 
see you.” 

‘* Impossible,” said Mr. Norden, with a gloomy attempt at 
irony. 


** Yes,” said Lucy, dreamily looking at him. ‘‘ You are 
wholesome and commonplace and like everybody else.. .It is 
restful to have you here.” 

‘* Lucy, dear,” said the young man, drawing a chair near to 
her, ‘‘ this must be put a stop to. Of course your dear mother, 
bless her, does not understand anything—excuse me, she does 
not. If your father were alive, or you had brothers, do you 
think this medizval tommyrot would be allowed to go on? 
No, please don’t interrupt me,” he said, with a tranquil author- 
itative gesture to the flushing girl. ‘I am going to say all I 
have a mind to. This is an insane, unwholesome business. 
Here you have hanging about the house a little street-boy that 
you have dressed up in blue satin to amuse you. It is wrong. 
All wrong. You said the other day: ‘ He isa fairy-tale. We 
have torn a page out of Andersen’s stories, and it has come to 
life in our ugly, every-day existence.’ That is all wrong, Lucy. 
We cannot live fairy-tales. We must live our ugly, every-day 
existences. It has put the whole house topsy-turvy. You spend 
your time thinking of some new pose for your fad. You have 
altered the character of the rooms to suit his style. You have 
changed the color of the furniture to match his eyes. You are 
all mad. You and your mother, and the poor boy himself, and 
all the people that come round to gaze at him and languish and 
admire. You don’t go out enough. You haven’t been riding 
or skating or paying nice stupid calls that do you good. You 
sit in here with that boy at your feet, with the windows shut 
and the lights softened, and he sings Italian drivel to you while 
you look at his curls and his eyelashes. Get up, Lucy, and put 
on a coat and hat and come out into the fresh air.” 

Lucy sighed languidly. ‘‘ You’re so dull and heavy, Dick. 
You don’t understand anything. The cult of beauty, the joy of 
colors and melody, are dead letters to you.” 

** Dead fiddlesticks |!” said Mr. Norden. ‘‘I want you to be 
healthy and brisk and tailor-made. Put on a nice, tight-fitting 
serge dress and button-boots and come along. This seventeenth- 
century chAtelaine fad has lasted long enough. Chuck it, Lucy, 
dear.” 

Lucy blinked uneasily across at the earnest face. What a 
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coarse, manly kind of face it was. Such a vulgar, long mus- 
tache, and short, stiff hair. ‘Ob, dear !” she said, vaguely. 

‘* And now a word for the miserable little cur himself,” said 
Mr. Norden. ‘‘ What do you think will become of him? What 
is he fit for? When he is thirty-five will you still have him 
about the house doused in perfumes and dressed in white velvet 
and sapphires ? When he is a stout man of thirty and you an 
old maid of thirty-two, will you have him sitting at your feet 
playing the guitar to you? Get him out of the house ; get rid 
of him. You’ve done enough to ruin him, as it is, poor beggar; 
he’s not fit to sell peanuts with his uncle to-day. And what else 
he can do but hang himself I don’t know.” 

Lucy was sitting bolt upright listening to him with wide 
eyes. 

‘*T never thought of that,” she said. ‘‘ Poor, pretty Cicillo! 
He certainly could not sell peanuts. We shall have to keep 
him.” And she sighed the contented sigh of feminine logic as 
she leaned back in her chair again. Mr. Norden rose. 

‘*T think I shall kick him out myself,” said he. 
shall take it upon myself to do so.” 

Lucy jumped up angrily. 

‘* No, you will not,” she cried. ‘‘I believe you’re jealous of 
him—there !” And then she could have murdered herself for 
having said such a stupid, vulgar thing, for she saw in the 
man’s face a sudden cold surprise that made her think he might 
fall out of love with her if he tried. 

He took his hat, said ‘‘ good-afternoon,” and went out. 

Thus wounded in spirit, feeling that she had cut a stupid fig- 
ure, angry, impatient, and mortified, she sent for Cicillo. 
The boy came in, flushed with his recent emotion, holding his 
head up ready for defiance. 

** Cicillo, beauty,” she said, holding out her hand. 
here. What would you do without me?” 

The lovely face before her flushed again hotly; the clear 
eyes looked at her, not understanding. 

‘‘If I sent you away what would you do? Go back and 
drive Garibaldi up the Vesuvius, or sell fruit at the corner with 
the peanut uncle ?” 

Cicillo laughed and shook his head. 
flower what it would do if it were a cabbage,” he said. 
cannot send me away. You have made me a flower. 
me. That is enough.” 

She was still holding his hand. A defiant smile, a smile that 
was addressed to the absent Dick, still trembled over her face. 

Suddenly the boy pulled her forward. ‘‘ Kiss me,” he said. 

His voice was rough and willful, And Lucy, overcome by 
the mastery of his tone, thrilling with the unknown joy of be- 
ing commanded, lifted her mouth meekly to his lips. He was 
pale as he pushed her from him and looked at her. Then he 
dragged her to his breast again, and the Neapolitan blood and 
sun and fire were in the kisses that he put upon her face. 


“T think I 


** Come 


‘*You do not ask a 
“You 
Wear 


‘*Mio Dio! Mio Dio!” he said, his hot breath going through. 


her soul. She put her hands against his shoulders and got away 
from him. Then they stood looking at each other, solemnly, 
with frightened eyes. 

‘*Come here,” said Cicillo, taking her wrist and leading her 
to her chair. He seemed to have grown up ; his voice and his 
face were those of a man ; a young, powerful, masterful man. 

For the first time it flashed upon Lucy that his dress, his blue 
velvet dress and silver belt, were absurd—unsuited to him, to 
his figure, to his strong face. 

He stood before her, looking down at her, and she felt as if 
she were a child. 

‘* What will you do?” he said, his voice gentle, his eyes se- 
vere. ‘‘ You pretty, rich Lucy! What will you do with me? 
You love me—say it—say it at once——” 

‘*T love you,” said Lucy, meekly — again with that little 
thrill of pleasure at being roughly ordered to obey. 

**You love me,” he repeated, ‘‘I know.” And he looked 
thoughtfully over her head and out of the window at the clear, 
light-blue American sky. ‘‘ What shall we do? You cannot 
marry me, can you, Lucy ?” 

Lucy shook her head vaguely. ‘‘I suppose not,” she said, 
and a fleeting vision of the wedding with a lot of peanut-uncles, 
Papa Cristo come from Pompeii with his hair down, presented 
itself to her mind. 

‘*Tcan marry you if you like,” continued Cicillo, ‘‘ but you 
must come away and live in Capri or Sorrento, like my English 
grandmother. There we will fish and be guides and play the 
mandolin, and live with the others, and no one will care that I 
do not know how to write. They will be kind to you,” he add- 
ed, looking down at her with strong emotion. ‘‘ And you like 
the sea. We should be happy, perhaps.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Lucy. 

The memory of the Grotta Arzurra and Sorrento and Amalfi 
crept over her like a wild and tender dream. She raised her 
eyes to the boy’s splendid face, and the beauty and romanticism 
of it all filled her soul and overflowed. 

‘*T will come, Cicillo, if you like,” she said. And almost she 
hoped he would take her at once, to-day, to begin a blue, won- 
derful life in Sorrento among the fishermen’s people who would 
not understand her language, and with Cicillo, who did not 
know how to write. In her mind she saw Cicillo’s English 
grandmother as she musf have been fifty years ago—fair and 
foreign as herself—living, absolutely happy, absolutely lazy, 
near the sea, with her strong, strange husband to take care of 
her and her beautiful baby Cristo in her arms. How calm and 
simple and primeval it all was. ‘I will come, Cicillo, if you 
like.” 

But Cicillo shook his head. ‘‘ No, no, no! Rich, pretty 
Lucy, with the delicate face !” he said, putting out his hand and 
touching her cheek softly. All the manliness had gone from 
him again, and his vcice had resumed the treble sweetness of a 
boy’s. ‘* You would get tired of the sea and of Cicillo—Cicillo 
in old brown clothes again, with ugly bat and broken boots. 
Ah, you see? You don't like!” and the quick tears sprang into 
his eyes. ‘‘Cicillo is vain, Lucia,” he said, bending over her 
and kissing her hair. ‘ Cicillo has lived only to be looked at 
and admired. Your look and your admire”—he seemed to lose 
hold of the language again ; he talked fast and breathlessly— 
‘is all I want for live ; and is all I want for die—your look and 
your admire !” 

Lucy frowned impatiently. She hated him to make silly 
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mistakes when he talked, and she did not understand what he 
was saying. 

He was fumbling at his belt. ‘‘ Now, Lucy, again! Again! 
You look and admire!” He stood straight up before her, his 
velvet doublet thrown slightly open, his right arm lifted. 

** Lucia !” he cried, and laughed, his curls tossed back, his 
cheeks blazing. 

Lucy laughed back a wondering laugh, and was still laughing 
when his right hand came down with a blow against his chest. 
She was still laughing vaguely when he drew back the hand and 
let the little mediaeval dagger drop on the carpet—almost laugh- 
ing still, when he doubled up suddenly, hitting his chin against 
the arm of her chair, as if he had been broken in two. 

She screamed—one piercing scream after the other. And 
that scream and her face distorted with horror was the last 
Cicillo heard or saw as he swung out into eternity. 


The peanut uncle and the aunt and the four boys came and 
dressed him for his coffin. They brought other relations and 
some friends from Mulberry Street with them, and their sob- 
bing and wailing could be heard all over the house. The aunt 
insisted that the corpse should be dressed decorously, and her 
eldest son had to give his best suit of Sunday clothes to his dead 
cousin. 

When they had dressed him and laid his medals and amulets 
on his breast, they kissed his folded yellow hands, covered his 
face, and went away. 

Lucy, who was ill in bed, heard them crying as they went 
down stairs. 

She sat upin bed. Her mother was lying back in an easy 
chair fast asleep, her sad mouth open, her gray hair ruffled 
over her troubled forehead. Lucy crept out of bed slowly, 
hardly daring to breathe, with her eyes fixed on her sleeping 
mother. 

Her bare feet stepped noiselessly across the carpet ; she turned 
the handle of the door and opened it without a sound. 

Then she was out in the passage, a slender, white-robed figure 
with a ghostly face. Down the long corrider she ran and up 
the flight of stairs and round to the left until she stood before 
Cicillo’s door. The relations had tied a sprig of palm to the 
handle, and a little vase of holy water stood on the floor be- 
side it. 

Lucy turned the handle. Her heart was beating in her 
throat, and she could hardly breathe. The room was dark and 
cool. She entered and closed the door behind her. 

She stood for a long time staring at the large outline of the 
bed, with the two candles lit at the head of it. Her eyes could 
distinguish nothing else in the shadowy room. ‘ Cicillo !” she 
cried, under her breath. ‘* Cicillo !” she sobbed, and the painful 
tears rose to her aching eyes. 

She went fearfuliy across the room and stood near the bed. 
The stiff line of the body showed rigidly through the sheet. 
‘* This is Cicillo,” she said ; ‘‘this is Cicillo with the beautiful 
eyes and hair, and the mouth that sang! Those are the hands 
that touched my cheek. This is Cicillo.” 

Then she felt that her life was over, done with ; dead with 
the beautiful boy whose curling head lay under the unruffled 
sheet. She could not go on living. She would go to sleep with 
him, and have done with it all. 

She put out her hand and drew down the sheet. There lay 
Cicillo in his cousin’s best black suit of clothes, with a turn- 
down collar and a black cravat, ready for the coffin. 

Wes that Cicillo? Was that the rose-crowned original of 
‘*Young Nero” and ‘‘ Amour”—that the perfumed, bejeweled 
adolescent who had wound women’s souls, like the scarlet sashes, 
round his body; provocative and gay in his plumes and velvets; 
fantastic and charming when lying at her feet, bis soft mouth 
singing, his blond curls falling round his cheeks? Was that 
Cicillo ? 

Lucy stared at the loose, colorless face, the straight, thin 
nose, the tidy hair parted and brushed back, the throat show- 
ing yellow and withered in the turn-down collar and the black 
cravat. Cicillo! With all the life and the changing colors 
gone from him, in the peanut cousin’s Sunday dress, he lay de- 
fenseless before the girl’s wandering eyes ; and in the relentless 
immobility of death she saw the crude straight lines of his face. 
It was a peasant’s face. A peasant! The word came into her 
mind of itself. 

She turned away. As she was going out she remembered 
that yesterday she had thought of going to Capri with him and 
living there forever. And a few minutes ago she had thought 
of dying because he was dead.. She went out without turning 


round. 
THE END, 


Sonnet for the Times. 


Some men there are who love to feed on fears, 
See in a tranquil sky portentous signs, 

And in soft winds that sigh among the pines 

Hear hurricanes that howl about the ears ! 

Not such are they who shape the unfolding years, 
Not such are they who fashion great designs ; 
Not theirs the star that like a beacon shines, 

Not theirs the mastery that mankind reveres. 


Shall we who drew the brand and smote the wrong, 
Grown on a sudden timorous, evade 
Where duty points the indubitable way ? 
Shame be upon us if we stand not strong, 
Accepting fate’s imperious accolade, 
And going forth to face the larger day ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The Dangerous Coal Barges. 


THE most dangerous occupation along the Atlantic coast is 
that of the coal-barge man. Every work-day throughout the 
year, when the weather is fair, lines of great clumsy, unsightly 
barges, towed by doughty tug-boats, trail up the East River, 
New York, and out through Hell Gate into the sound. Someof 
them stop at New Haven and New London, and other sound 
ports, but many crawl out into the Atlantic and make for Bos- 
ton. There is little danger in this in good weather, but when 
the wind begins to pile up big waves and the tug begins to labor 
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and the hawsers to strain, the life of the coal-barge men nang, 
not by a thread, but literally by the tow-line. If this parts, the 
unwieldy barges, without propelling power, and so heavy and 
low in the water that they cannot rise to the waves, get into 
the troughs of the seas, which keep breaking over the decks till 
the barges heave forward and sink like stones. And often in a 
heavy gale the tow-lines do not fail of their own accord ; they 
are cut by the men on the tug to save the latter from sinking 
Every winter many coal-barge men are lost 
in Long Island Sound, more find their graves in the Atlantic, off 
New England, and a considerable number farther south, off the 
coasts of New Jersey and Delaware and Virginia; for a great 
deal of West Virginia soft coal is now brought up the coast in 
barges. ae We 


The Orator of the West. 


InDIANA’S NEw UNITED STATES SENATOR, ALBERT J. BEVER- 
IDGE—FROM THE LOGGING CAMP TO CONGRESS. 


It is perhaps but natural that the election of Albert J. Bever- 
idge, a young man of thirty-six years, to the Senate by the In- 
diana Legislature, out 
of a field of five can- 
didates before the Re- 
publican caucus, 
should be regarded in 
some quarters as acci- 
dental because it was 
unexpected. On the 
contrary, his nomina- 
tion by the caucus was 
the result of work and 
worth, and his election 
to this high office is one 
of the incidents, albeit 
one of the greatest, in 
a carefully planned 
career, pursued with 
wonderful energy and 
tenacity of purpose. 
Whatever of circum- 
stance there was in his 
campaign was against 
him ; one might go further and say that through his whole life 
whatever fortuitous chance has thrown in his way has been in 
the nature of obstacles to be overcome. Such triumphs as he 
has enjoyed have been through opportunities that were open to 
all ; he has simply recognized their value and gone after them 
in a way to make them his own. The greatest quality in his 
make-up is a fervid, everlasting, tireless industry, guided by an 
intelligence that is none the less cool and far-seeing because it is 
quick and decisive. 

Fortune was unkind to him at the very threshold of life. 
Shortly after his birth on a farm in Highland County, his father 
returned from the Civil War and lost his property in the rapid 
fluctuation of values that followed the close of that great struggle. 
He removed his family to Illinois and there the child attended a 
country school in winter and worked upon the farm in summer. 
At sixteen he was boss in a logging camp, working all“day to 
earn the money and studying half the night to gain the knowl- 
edge that would take him tocollege. His hopes of higher educa- 
tion were not realized until he became twenty-one, when he en- 
tered Asbury University, at Greencastle, Indiana. He was the 
strongest man in college, physically as well as mentally, and 
his industry was prodigious. Notwithstanding his long work 
and waiting, he had very little money, and maintained himself 
in college by working during vacations, and by going after and 
capturing nearly every cash prize given during his course. Not 
only the class-room, but college athletics, college politics, the de- 
bating societies, and the library afforded fields for his ceaseless 
activity. He was the recognized leader of one faction in the 
fierce struggle of college politics, and was the successful cham- 
pion of Asbury in the State and national intercollegiat- orator- 
ical contests. All that he had of oratory in the beginning was a 
clear and strong voice and a fine physique. The rest was the 
result of work and study. He went through many books, and, 
then as now, he did not merely read them, hestudiedthem. Be- 
fore he had been graduated, he was making stump speeches for 
the Republican party. 

















ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 


He left college penniless. His total assets were the clothing 


on his back, a ticket to the West, a number of warm friendships, 
his education, and, most highly valued of all, the love of a 
young woman, poor in money as himself, but rich in brains, in 
ambition for his success, and in tactful womanly qualities. He 
purposely sought employment on a Western ranch, knowing 
that a year of cowboy life, after the arduous, sedentary four 
years of student work, would make pérmanent the full measure 
of his inherited fine nervous‘and physical strength: ‘So it did. 
His strong constitution and athletic habits have made him an 
entire stranger to illness, weakness, or fatigue. 

He went to Indianapolis in the winter of 1886-7, and a Re- 
publican House of Representatives afforded him the opportu- 
nity he was looking for. He went after the position of reading- 
clerk and captured it. In’ sixty days he earned $300, enough to 
sustain him as a law student for a year. He was given the 
privilege of studying in the office of Messrs. McDonald & But- 
ler, then one of the two great law firms in the city. His indus- 
try and anxiety to work immediately attracted their attention, 
and before the year was out he was their managing clerk, at a 
good salary. He successfully conducted important cases for the 
firm in the State Supreme and Federal District courts, and in a 
couple of years wa doing so well that he was able to marry 
Miss Langsdale, the girl he had loved in college. With the be- 
ginning of the year 1889 he opened an office for himself. He 
understood thoroughly the kind of clients he wanted, and has 
attached to himself, not only as clients but as warm personal 
friends, many of the most substantial business men of his city. 

In the practice of his profession he has met with remarkable 
success. He has been employed in some of the greatest cases 
that have been in the courts of Indiana during the last eight 
years. He has had a larger number of cases involving ques- 
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tions of constitutional law in the last eight years than any 
lawyer in Indiana. It is quite certain that Mr. Beveridge has 
the most valuable library of constitutional law and history in 
the State. Throughout his entire life, even during the time 
when, in the logging camps twenty years ago, he foresaw the 
period of expansion which is now upon us, his ambitions, pur- 
poses, and preparations have been for the larger and broader 
things in politics, in literature, in life ; and this is true also in 
his profession. His mental atmosphere has always been serious. 
The trivial and incidental have never received the attention or 
the consideration of the young Senator. 

Naturally, it is his oratory that has brought him fame 
throughout the country. There is scarcely a large city in the 
Union that has not heard him talk, and it was his campaign 
tours of Indiana that gave him the prestige and acquaintance 
But he is 
as good a lawyer as he is an orator, and his speeches are not 
composed of flowers of rhetoric, but of thoughts that live. His 
industry since he left college has never relaxed. He has found 
time from his practice, his campaign oratory, and his social 
duties to travel, to perfect himself in equity, constitutional and 
international law, and to do an amount of reading in widely 
different lines that would appall the average man. 

As the election of 1898 approached and it was apparent that 
the Republicans would carry the Indiana Legislature, I heard 
the remark made at a lunch-table one day that Beveridge would 
possibly be a candidate. There were two or three men at the 
table with large local influence in their party. They laughed 
at the suggestion, but later I found them working like ‘‘ nail- 
ers” in Beveridge’s interest. It looked to all the older heads 
of the party like a foolish thing when, a week or two after the 
election, the young man permitted his friends to announce him 
as a candidate for the Senate. Circumstances were all against 
him.’ Judge Taylor and Mr. Hanly had been in the field two 
years, and two of the strongest politicians in the State, Messrs. 
Steele and Posey, had been making preparations for six months 
to enter the race. Beveridge was supposed to know nothing of 
political organization or how to get votes. But more fatal than 
all these disqualifications was the fact that he was from Indian- 
apolis, the capital city, always regarded with a jealous eye by 
politicians all over the State. It already had one Republican 
Senator with four years yet to serve, and a candidate for 
speaker sure of election. This geographical handicap, together 
with his youth and supposed ignorance of the art of organiza- 
tion, seemed to put Beveridge out of the hunt, and the other 
candidates did not seriously count him in the running until 
within three or four days of the caucus. They either did not 
know or had forgotten his experience as a political leader in a 
college famous for its politics, and they failed to take into ac- 
count either his tremendous energy or his faculty for making 
warm and loyal friends. - 

Mr. Beveridge knew his ground thoroughly, and also knew 
the kind of men he needed for the fight, and proceeded to call 
them about him, The first man of strength to set to work in his 
interest was ** Honest’’ John Wingate, famous in practical poli- 
tics of Indiana and as the successful manager of Governor 
Mount’s canvass two years before. Then quickly following came 
the support of the younger representative Republicans of the 
State, among the first of the leaders being State Senators Joss 
and Lambert, Representatives Whitcomb, Glossbrenner, Noel, 
Speaker Littleton, and Doctor Hays, president of the Columbia 
Club. He then began rapidly to gather in prominent Republican 
workers from various parts of the State, while the hustling young 
Republicans, as an army, rallied to his standard. 

Almost all the business men of Indianapolis were active in his 
interests. Such wealthy and influential citizens as D. M. Parry, 
president of the Commercial Club, whose domestic and export 
buggy trade is the largest in America; Charles F, Smith, a leader 
in the bicycle and horseless-carriage trade; Justus C. Adams, a 
former speaker of the House of Representatives; Charles E, Cof- 
fin, W. J. Richards, Frederick M. Ayres, H. W. Bennett, I. S. 
Gordon, president of the board of trade of Indianapolis, John 
H. Holliday, George A. Gay, John N. Carey, Clarence Kenyon, 
Volney T. Malott, and many others, who, in the aggregate, con- 
trol more labor, capital, and general business interests than any 
other like number of men in Indiana. These formed an organ- 
ization, and gave up their time day after day and night after 
night to personal work in his behalf. Their influence counted 
heavily. His sound position on the money questions brought the 


so necessary to success in his Senatorial campaign. 
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gold Democrats to him. Another immensely strong factor in his 
cause was the local labor organizations in the city and over the 
State. They not only adopted resolutions in his favor, but sent 
committees among the members of the General Assembly to work 
for him. The candidate himself was the life and soul of the or- 
ganization thus quickly built up and ramifying all over the 
State. 

He slept little during the three weeks that the battle was hot- 
test, and personally directed the movements of about seventy- 
five lieutenants. After all the rest of the day’s work was fin- 
ished he finally gathered a number of his supporters about him, 
and a long list was made up of people to be seen and things to 
be done the next day, with assignments of different duties to 
different men. One man simply ‘‘kept books,” entering all 
these assignments and either checking them off or making notes 
of results as the work assigned was done. His campaign in the 
caucus was ably planned and successfully carried out. Mr. 
Hanly started in with such an advantage in votes that it wasa 
struggle of the field against him, and Beveridge was the only 
one of the field with supporters trained and thoroughly compre- 
hending what they were to do. As a result, his vote gradually 
grew, and fell back but once during the long balloting. Mr. 
Beveridge, in building up his support, had secured only such 
votes to begin with as were willing to stay by him even in de- 
feat if necessary. He went so far as to refuse votes which would 
not pledge themselves to stay in the fight to the end. 

And so the Beveridge men were a force which utterly re- 
fused to consider a combination with any other man. Thus his 
solid phalanx of twenty votes became the crystallizing point for 
a finally successful result and made it impossible for the field to 
combine on anybody but Mr. Beveridge. This was a piece of 
far-seeing political strategy. In addition to this, and as a part 
of the comprehensive plan, Mr..Beveridge had utterly honey- 
combed the support of every other candidate with second 
choices, many of the latter being so strong that they were prac- 
tically the same as a first choice. Therefore at no time from 
the moment the first ballot was taken was any vther outcome of 
the struggle possible than that which was finally achieved. Af- 
ter a few ballots this became apparent to all, and at the critical 
point Senators New, Hawkins, and Gilbert, who were in charge 
of the management of the Steele and Taylor men, gave the word 
which released their entire forces and threw them solidly to the 
successful candidate, triumphantly nominating Beveridge. 

The people of Indianapolis were awaiting the result that did 
not come until after midnight, and in every city of the State 
interest in the close contest had grown to such a pitch that the 
bulletin-boards were surrounded by eager crowds. The result 
gave universal satisfaction to the Republicans throughout the 
State. They are convinced that they have sent to the Senate a 
man of high ability, destined fora long and great career. He 
isin perfect health, uses neither liquor nor tobacco, is remark- 
ably simple in bis diet, and has the habits of thought and work 
that are likely to give him long life. Mr. Beveridge properly 
regards his entrance to the Senate as the beginning rather than 
the end of his career. Along with his Republican priuciples he 
is an ardent advocate of a sound currency based upon a solid 
gold standard, and he was talking eloquently of the duty of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in civilizing the waste places of ths world 
long before the terms ‘‘ expansion ’’ and ‘‘ anti-expansion ” were 
discussed. 

In his social intercourse he is vivacious and good-humored, 
generally managing in his conversation to draw out all that is 
brightest and best in the man or woman with whom he is con- 
versing. He gives valuable aid to the charitable work of the 
city and State, in which he always takes great interest. Younger 
men have gone to the Senate, but it is doubtful if any man has 
ever entered that body with larger possibilities of greatness be- 
fore him. Mr. Beveridge has ambition, intellect, caution, tact, 
and good judgment, united with splendid physical and mental 
strength, and will win a worthy place in history. 

Although a young man, nothing is more certain than that Mr. 
Beveridge will make all his associates in the Senate his friends. 
His most conspicuous trait perhaps is the fervor of his friend- 
ships. This was illustrated in the Senatorial contest just closed, 
when men left their business and workmen left their work that 
they might help tomake him Senator. The qualities which have 
endeared him to the people of Indiana will make bim equally be- 
loved in the Senate of the United States and in other places of 
honor to which he may be called. B. 


A Notable Eques- 
trian Statue. 


F, WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL, 
a sculptor of growing reputa- 
tion, has completed and had 
cast in bronze an equestrian 
statue of the late General John 
F. Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, 
for the new state-house at Har- 
risburg. General Hartranft 
was one of the most brilliant of 
the volunteer officers who rose 
to high command during the 
Civil War, and, as he was also 
aman of distinguished presence, 
offers a most attractive subject 
for the sculptor. Mr. Ruck- 
stuhl has given us a horse and 
rider which, with no essential 
sacrifice of realism, are digni- 
fied, harmonious, and sculptur- 
esque without being conven- 
tional. This is a great deal for 
any sculptor to do, Lut it isan 
achievement forecast by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl’sfermer sculptures, 
all of which Have proved him to 
be endowed with feeling and 
imagination and with technical 
skill of a high order. 
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RUDDER-POST OF THE NEW RUSSIAN CRUISER. 
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THE NEW ‘*MAINE’’—SCENES IN CRAM 


PREPARING TO LAY THE KEEL OF THE NEW BATTLE-SHIP “MAINE,” ON THE 15ta OF FEBRUARY, 
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THE ORIGINAL BATTLE-SHIP “‘ MAINE,” DESTROYED IN HAVANA HARBOR, FEBRUARY 157TH, 1898, 
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\ THE NEW ‘“‘ MAINE.” HOISTING AMIDSHIP FRAMES INTO POSITION FOR THE NEW RUSSIAN WAR-VESSEL. 


EAT SHIP-YARD IN PHILADELPHIA. 


RY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL “ MAINE” IN HAVANA HARBOR.—{S8E PaGE 155.] 
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The New Leader of Wall Street. 


Ex-Governor RosweLtut P. FLoweR, anD Wuy HE BE- 
LIEVED THAT SECURITIES WOULD Rise—INTERESTING 
Story oF A SELF-MADE MAN, 


Ir was the irony of fate that made the Hon. Roswell P. 
Flower the president of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety. Mr. Flower’s business home is in Wall Street, and his 
intimate association there with bulls and bears and lambs, no 
doubt, justified the signal honor which has just been conferred 
upon him by the horny-handed toilers of the farm in his native 
State. 

Mr. Flower bas been a member of Congress, Governor of the 
State of New York, and a Democratic leader of the sound- 
money advocates in his party, and now he has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the centre of interest in Wall Street. Many 
men have gone to Congress from this State, and quite a number 
have filled the executive chair, but the names of those who have 
become positive forces in Wall Street and whose word has been 
the inspiration of multitudes of money-makers, whose hands 
have lifted the values of corporate properties from a low toa 
high level, adding hundreds of millions to the fortunes of their 
possessors, and whose judgment has been regarded as the most 
acute, discerning, and prescient of their times in financjal mat- 
ters, are so few that they can be counted upon the fingers of o=9 
band. There was a day when Dean Richmond ruled the mar- 
ket. Daniel Drew had his day. Commodore Vanderbilt and 
his son William H. and Jay Gould followed. Now comes Ros- 
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and Wall Street and every centre of speculation has felt the 
freshening currents of reviving business, culminating within the 
last few months in an advance all along the line unparalleled 
in the financial history of the country. 

And now, who is this quiet, self-contained, plain-spoken, and 
plain-appearing man of power? Like nearly every other great 
leader on Wall Street, with scarcely an exception, Roswell P. 
Flower was born on a farm. His birthplace was Theresa, in 
Jefferson County, not far from the Canada line. His father 
was a farmer and a wool-carder and cloth-maker, whose seven 
sons and two daughters knew what it was to be frugal, indus- 
trious, and always conscientious and honest. Such schooling as 
farmer-boys get young Roswell received, and his out-door life in 
the vigorous northern climate of New York gave him a consti- 
tution of iron and inspired his natural self-reliance and his 
thrifty disposition. At sixteen he was graduated from the vil- 
lage school, and earned money by sawing wood, haying on the 
farm, working in a brick-yard, and by teaching school. Two 
years later he went to Philadelphia to accept a clerkship ina 
general merchandise store. But his employer failed soon after, 
and Roswell went back to Jefferson County and secured a place 
in a hardware store in the thriving city of Watertown. Soon 
after he was appointed deputy-postmaster at fifty dollars a 
month, and, having accomplished that greatest achievement of 
a poor young man, namely, the saving of $1,000 (which, by the 
way, has been the foundation of many a great fortune), he 
bought an interest from the postmaster, his employer, in the 
latter’s jewelry store, joined the jewelers’ union, and worked 

4 two years at his new trade. 
Then he bought out his part- 











ner’s interest and became 
sole proprietor of the store. 
At this time he met the ac- 
complished young woman, 
then Miss Sarah M. Wood- 
ruff, who is now the amiable 
partner of his joys and sor- 
rows, and settled down for 
a life of success. 

Not many years later, 
Mr. Henry Keep, a brother- 
in-law of Mr. Flower, who 
had established himself suc- 
cessfully in New York’s fi- 
nancial circles, as the presi- 
dent of the Northwestern 
Railroad and also of the New 
York Central Company, 
while ill, wrote to Mr. Flow- 
er to come to New York, to 
help look after the large 
property which Mr. Keep 
had accumulated. The re- 
lations between Mr. Keep 
and Mr. Flower became very 
close and very confidential, 
and at the death of the 
brother-in-law Mr. Flower 
was placed in charge of the 
enormous estate and became 
a New York banker and 
broker, in which business he 
has been engaged up to this 
day, the chief members of 
his firm being his brothers, 
whoare alsoamong the most 
popular men on Wall Street. 

Ex-Governor Flower is 
generous and his generosity 
extends in every direction. 
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well P. Flower, of whom it cannot justly be said that Gray bore 
him in mind when he wrote, 
‘* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air." 

It is an easy shift of the memory to the time, scarcely a year 
ago, when doubt and uncertainty filled the minds of many of 
our best financiers and hesitation marked the course of the 
stock market. We were still feeling the effects of the fearful 
strain of the last Presidential election, in which the success of 
the free-silver candidate meant the failure of the hopes of every 
investor in corporate properties. At the Democratic national 
convention at Chicago, where free silver had full swing, the 
most notable figure on the honest-money side was Roswell P. 
Flower. While others of the New York delegation left the con- 
vention in disgust and dismay when the free-silver platform 
was put through and a free-silver candidate was placed upon it, 
Mr. Flower kept his seat, and, with that grim determination 
which has marked his career in every emergency, expressed 
his convictions openly and freely, and, failing to stem the ad- 
verse currents of the populistic majority, declared that even if 
he stood alone he would abide by bis conviction that the hope of 
his country and the salvation of his party rested on the security 
of our financial institutions. 

As loyal a Democrat as ever was born, and as generots as he 
was loyal in his treatment of his party, Governor Flower main- 
tained his attitude throughout the campaign, and when it closed 
he was first to the front with the prediction that the uncer- 
tainty had passed, that the clouds had rolled by, and that the 
sunshine of prosperity was about to gladden the country. Those 
who were quick-witted enough to follow Mr. Flower’s advice 
reaped enormous benefits. Fortune after fortune has been won 
by them. Many who were poor three years ago are rich to-day 
because they believed in the judgment of Roswell P. Flower, 


Churches, without regard to 
denomination, call upon him 
freely ; his party always 
finds him its most liberal 
giver, and his personal bene- 
factions, which are countless 
and often unknown to oth- 
ers, aggregate large sums 
annually. He is most ap- 
proachable; occupies a 
small, plainly furnished office in his large banking house, and 
sits at his desk, as busy a man as there is in New York during 
business hours, yet always willing to receive his old friends and 
always ready to give them a hearty greeting, to tell them the 
latest story and to listen to the best they have to give in return. 
He is a man of large figure, somewhat stocky in appearance, 
with a broad forehead, full cheeks, meditative eyes, strong chin, 
and a resonant voice. Heisan excellent off-band speaker on the 
stump or at public dinners, and probably has more warm per- 
sonal friends than any other political leader in this State. 

The secret of ex-Governor Flower’s success is his honesty of 
purpose, his courage of action, and his keen insight into ma- 
terial conditions affecting financial interests—an insight due to 
the most careful observation of the physical condition of great 
corporate properties and of the agricultural and manufacturing 
outlook, as well as to a studious investigation of essential facts 
and figures correlative thereto. It is needless to speak of the 
properties in which Mr. Flower has manifested a special inter- 
est, and in which he and his friends have made large fortunes 
during the past few months. It was largely his advocacy of 
the merits of Federal Steel, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, and the 
International Paper Company that imparted confidence among 
investors in the intrinsic values of these properties, and these 
are but a few of those that have had the support and advocacy 
of Mr. Flower, and the rise in the value of which has brought 
the most substantial returns to every investor that has followed 
his leadership. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and the phenomenal success 
of Mr, Flower has therefore come to him naturally and as a 
matter of course. Wall Street needed a leader. Every great 
enterprise or interest must have one, and it seldom fails to rec- 
ognize him when he appears. Mr. Flower believes in his coun- 
try, he has faith in its future, and he does not hesitate to say 
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that every condition warrants the judgment that we are on the 
eve of the greatest prosperity the country has ever known. Im- 
pressed by these convictions, he was first to predict a permanent 
rise in the value of our securities, and he still insists that this 
rise will be maintained as long as the plethora of money exists 
and the existing low rates of interest continue. 


Manila Just Before the Outbreak. 


INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS BY OUR SPECIAL ;CORRESPOND- 
ENT—THE ESCALTA, THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE OF Ma- 
NILA— THE AMERICAN SOLDIER Is TALKING SPANISH 
AND FEELING QUITE AT HOME—MANY OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CAPITAL IN THE PHILIPPINES—BETTER Roaps UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED—WHY THE CHINESE ARE AN UNDE- 
SIRABLE ELEMENT— WHAT SHALL WE Do WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES ‘—THEIR TRADE OF GREAT VALUE TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 

(From Our Special Correspondent, the Hon. Edwin Wildman, Vice- 

Consul.) 

MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, January 4th, 1899. — The 
Escalta is the Broadway of Manila. The many photographs 
that have appeared in public print give one about as much 
idea of the Escalta from nine o’clock in the morning until nine 
o'clock at night as would a picture of Broadway, taken Sunday 
morning, reproduce the Broadway of a work-day. Every one 
who is drawing a hundred dollars a month or more has a pony 
and calis, or a team and carreleta or quiles, These appendages 
follow one around or linger at the curb-stone from the time you 
finish breakfast until you step out for the night. They are like 
the moving sidewalk at the world’s fair. One simply steps to 
them and the driver comes back from dreamland, and you're 
off in a jiffy, and at a licking-good pace, too. The rig is a di- 
minutive Fifth Avenue landau. If you should see it in the park 
you would think a Tom Thumb had come to town, or that a new 
brand of cigarettes was being exploited. The ponies are about 
thirteen hands high, and are stocky as mules and swift as dogs. 
They are fed on sweetened water. I have seeh one on a rude 
native calis dragging along at a good pace any where from six 
to ten natives, who seem to think the pulling capacity of the 
little beast is unlimited. 

But the Escalta! It winds along the Pasig, the rear of the 
river-bank buildings extending out over the water, and both 
sides lined with stores, some of which would do credit to Broad- 
way. Manila is not the provincial town in this respect that the 
imagination pictures. All day long the curbs—for the sidewalks 
are little more than curbs, hardly being wide enough for two 
persons to walk abreast—are lined with two- and four-wheeled 
quiles, awaiting the owners. The thoroughfare is not much 
wider than Pell Street, but, besides the two lines of convey- 
ances, is obliged to accommodate a narrow-gauge street -car 
track and room for continual streams of carriages on either 
side, as well as an occasional bullock-cart and innumerable Chi- 
nese carrying burdens. The noise and clatter are deafening, 
and the jam is equal to that seen at the junction of Twenty- 
third Street, Fifth Avenue, and Broadway, New York ; and 
when, at six o’clock, or even earlier, every one starts for the 
Luneta, the crush to get from the Escalta to the bridge which 
leads over the Pasig to the old city is something to test the skill of 
the most artful dodger. There is a slight rise of ground leading 
to the bridge, and the crowded street-cars require an extra pony, 
and should have four. In order to make the bridge, two driv- 
ers start the ponies on a run half a block off, and whip them 
with all their might until the little beasts break into a run and 
succeed in dragging the overloaded car up the incline and on to 
the bridge. It is a sight that would stir the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to its foundations. But it goes 
on from day to day and month to month, and when, with yell- 
ing and howling, the tram approaches, the ‘‘ push” gets from 
under. 

The Escalta was Manila’s pride. Madrid, Paris, Japan, and 
India have contributed bountifully to its stores, and one can 
purchase anything, from a Parisian knick-knack to a Bombay 
shawl, along the Escalta. It is probably the most cosmopolitan 
place outside of a world’s exposition. All that China produces 
is represented there ; stores are filled with fine satsuma ware, 
and the choicest Japanese silks and carvings; English com- 
modities, hardware and drugs ; Spanish fabrics, supplies, and 
wines ; Parisian silver and gold ware, perfumes, soaps, dia- 
monds, and jewels galore ; German saloons, drug-stores, and 
photographic shops ; Burmese and Ceylon embroideries ; Aus- 
tralian hides and provisions—they are all there, mingling 
French with Tagalog, Spanish with pidgin Chinee, German 
and English, and blending them into a pidgin (business) lan- 
guage incomprehensible outside of Manila and the Escalta. 

But the grandeur of the Escalta is passing. When the army 
of the occupation will have shaken the dust of Manila off its 
heels the Escalta of the old days will be but a memory. It is 
now the Midway Plaisance of the city, and the enterprise of 
American saloon - keepers is rapidly degenerating it into a 
Bowery. From almost every other store the original tenant 
has flown, and in his stead a beer-hall or concert-dive holds 
forth in noisy and clamorous occupancy. ‘‘ For Rent” is a sign 
that takes the place of the price-mark, and as soon as possible 
the business portion of the Escalta will move out and pick other 
quarters. There is half a mile of street that runs from the 
Plaza Cervantes, at the end of the Escalta, out toward the Ho- 
tel Oriente, the wharves of the Pasig and the Ferro de Carril, that 
the American speculator already has an eye and an option upon, 
and what is now a fire and earthquake devastated street will in 
time bloom into another new Manila—the Manila of American 
commercial activity. Time’s forelock has already been given a 
hard jerk by that element. 

The American soldier is in evidence everywhere. He prom- 
enades the Escalta, stopping here and there for liquid refresh- 
ment, or he dallies in a roadside tienda (small store) and 
‘‘jollies” the native mistress of the shop, for already Spanish 
has become a familiar tongue to him, and the aptitude with 
which he speaks iS is marvelous. The days of actual hardships 
quickly vanished, and the American soldier has adopted his new 
love with surprising alacrity. Already a large land and invest- 
ment syndicate has been formed among army men, and an 
American chamber of commerce has been formed. Our boys 








Two Noted Filipinos. 


A GONCILLO, 
MINISTER. 


AGUINALDO, THE INSURGENT LEADER, AND His 


TRUSTED ADVISER AND CONFIDENTIAL 


THE sudden outbreak of the Philippine insurgents against the 
United States authorities at Manila has brought conspicuously 
before the world the two great leaders of the Philippine insur- 
rection, Emilio Aguinaldo, the head of the insurgent govern 
ment, and General F. Agoncillo, the minister plenipotentiary to 
all the world, sent out by the insurgent government to wait 
upon the peace commission at Paris, and afterward to watch 
the action of our Federal administration at Washington. 

No romance in fiction surpasses in interest the story of Agui 








MAJOR-GENERAL ELWELL 8. OTIS, IN COMMAND OF THE 
AMERICAN TROOPS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
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He was born in the province of Cavité, and is alleged to 


naldo. 
have been the son of a Spanish general, though another story 


has it that he was the offspring of a cultured Jesuit. At all 
events, he became a servant, when a mere lad, in the house of a 
Jesuit priest in Cavité, was given an education far beyond that 
usually received by the natives of the Philippines, and showed 
such precocity that he was sent to the medical department of 
the Manila University. He was bright, courageous, and inde- 
pendent, and when he became a member of the Masonic order, 
in violation of the rule of the Spanish government in the Phil- 
ippines, he had trouble with the authorities and fled across the 
China Sea to Hong-Kong. 

A new world opened to the brilliant young man, and his eyes 
discerned the possibilities of a higher civilization when he real- 
ized the superb organization of the British army and the superi- 
ority of its equipment. He studied strategy, became familiar 
with the modern languages, and found in the great heroes of 
modern times, like Grant, Wellington, and Bonaparte, bis ideals. 
It is not surprising that at the outbreak of the Philippine insur- 
rection, in 1896, Aguinaldo appeared as a leader of the natives, 
and speedily became the centre of the opposition to Spanish rule. 
Every effort was made to win him over to the side of Spain. 
The insurgents were met with violence, with the curses of the 
clergy, and finally with liberal offers of bribes. The insurrec- 
tion was stilled for a time, but the broken promises of the Span- 
ish government stirred up the spirit of sedition anew, and Agui- 
naldo and his associates again took up arms. 

With the outbreak of the war between the United States and 
Spain Aguinaldo and his supporters saw their opportunity, and 
they became the effective allies of the United States in the Phil- 
ippines. At the close of the contest Aguinaldo insisted that he 
had been promised and that he expected the recognition of his 
independence by the United States, and General Agoncillo was 
sent by him to represent his newly constituted government, and 
to protest against the signing of the treaty with Spain as long 
as it included a proviso for the surrender of the Philippine 
Islands to the United States. Agoncillo’s protests were handed 
in from day to day to our State Department, and finally he be- 
came so insistent for recognition that a clash was imminent. It 
is alleged that he communicated with Aguinaldo and advised 
the attack on the United States troops at Manila. This left 
Agoncillo subject to the charge of complicity in a treasonable 
conspiracy, and he hastened to leave Washington and flee to 
Montreal. 

The attack of the Filipinos on the American lines at Manila 
on the 4th of February, which brought on a general engage- 
ment and which resulted in the repulse of the insurgents with 
heavy loss, was no doubt the result of the failure of Agoncillo’s 
efforts at Washington to defeat the treaty with Spain. Ever 
since the occupation of Manila by the American troops, Agui- 
naldo had insisted on his right to recognition. He had com- 
plained of the severity of American discipline. The tension 
constantly increased, but it was believed that the prompt ratifi- 
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cation of the treaty with Spain, coupled with the decisive action 
of our authorities, would relieve the situation. It has been 
hinted that German influences, as well as substantial support 
from that country, have inspired Aguinaldo’s conduct, and it 
is possible that this accounts for his utter failure to realize the 
folly of inviting a conflict with the United States authorities. 

The promptness with which his attack on Manila was re- 
pulsed by our forces on land under General Otis, the bravery of 
our troops, and the effectiveness of Dewey’s bombardment of 
Manila’s suburbs, where the insurgents were intrenched, should 
have convinced Aguinaldo of the hopelessness of his cause. It 
is said that thousands of the Filipinos were killed, while the 
American losses included less than fifty killed and only about 
200 wounded. Of course this conflict brings the difficulty toa 
focus. Nothing now remains but the complete subjugation of 
the insurgents and absolute control of the Philippines by the 
United States, until a decision has been reached as to their 
future government. If, as many fear, this may involve foreign 
entanglements, we must be prepared to meet the new situations 
as they arise. It is possible that Aguinaldo will learn the lesson 
of defeat and accept it promptly, with becoming humility and 
good sense. If he insists on prolonging a tiresome struggle he 
will add temporarily to the difficulties of the situation and for- 
ever forfeit our appreciation of whatever good qualities he has 
shown in his efforts to secure the independence of the Philip- 
pines. 

Our brief experience in the Santiago campaign has been 
made the most of by the administration. The atttack of the 
Filipinos on our forces at Manila was intended to be in the 
nature of a surprise. But the insurgents found that General 
Otis and his forces were not only fully prepared, but also fully 
equipped, for the emergency. The administration places the 
greatest confidence in the good judgment of General Otis. 

He was born in Maryland on the 25th of March, 1838, and 
was appointed to West Point from New York. He entered the 
Civil War as a captain of the One Hundred and Fortieth New 
York Infantry in 1862, was made lieutenant-colonel the follow- 
ing year, and brevetted brigadier-general for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in 1865. He was engaged in 1 ost of the brilliant 
campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, during which he was 
severely wounded, and at the close of the war was given the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Twenty-second Infantry. In 
1880 he was promoted to the coloneley. In 1881 he organized 
the United States Infantry and Cavalry School ; in 1893 he was 
commissioned as a general, and in 1898 was placed in command 
of the second division and ordered with General Merritt to the 
Philippines. 

His record as a successful fighter was further established by 
the promptness with which he met the sudden night attack of 
the Filipinos at Manila, and by the effective way in which he 
forced his assailants to retreat and followed them up until he 
had driven them out of sight, with fearful loss on their part 
and comparatively small loss on the part of the United States. 
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are alive to the possibilities in the Philippines, and talk of in. 
vestment is heard, 

I have received numerous letters from Americans at home in- 
quiring into the opportunities for American capital and brains. 
To all these I would reiterate what I said in my last letter: What 
the English and Spanish and Germans have done, the American 
can do and go them one better ; but capital is absolutely neces- 
sary to take advantage of the conditions in Manila and the 
Philippines. Their natural resources are unquestioned, and the 
exporting market is the whole world. Englishmen in Hong- 
Kong, Singapore, and Manila are not slow to realize the budding 
future of the Philippines, and only the other day a new steam- 
ship company with six vessels was incorporated in Hong-Kong, 
for the purpose of trading with the United States. When Uncle 
Sam shall have made terms with Aguinaldo and the half-dozen 
lesser Aguinaldos that are springing up on the islands, the entire 
country will be a safe place for investment. But the investment 
must be a legitimate, permanent one, and must be well advised 
and well established; not a sporadic boom such as marred the 
commercial credit of our Southern States during the past ten 
years. Mining companies, sugar refineries and plantations, 
coffee farms, rice plantations, saw and lumber mills, paper and 
cotton mills, can all be made remunerative investments. 

Government must first take a hand in the march to commer- 
cial success. Good roads must be built. In the valleys of Lu- 
zon the country is flat, marshy rice-land, and the present road 
system is only a peg above an Indian trail, at the most mere 
bullock-paths ; and the rivers, creeks, and swamps that abound 
everywhere and give the soil its richness and adaptability to 
tropical products, make the country, as it is, almost impassable 
two-thirds of the year. To take a trip ’cross-country now one 
has to resort to a sled-like boat, resembling an American farm- 
er’s ‘‘ stone-boat,” to which are hitched two bullocks, tandem. 
The boat glides over the marshy ground and through the half- 
submerged rice-paddies, serving equally as a wagon, boat, and 
abode. This method suits the adventurer and occasional trav- 
eler, but is entirely inadequate to the demands of trade. 

To ‘depend, even for a temporary period, upon this method 
of transportation to bring to market the rice, tobacco, coffee, 
hemp, sugar, indigo, cotton, timber, ore, and fruit products of 
the Philippines would put a damper upon American investment 
in the interior. Increased railway facilities would be the great- 
est step to industrial development. Even the 125-mile line that 
now taps the eastern part of Luzon has transformed the coun- 
try from a vast, luxuriant wilderness into a populous and pros- 
perous territory, where native labor has achieved its highest 
development and native character its most civilized advance- 
ment. Every day in the year hundreds of these natives ride 
back and forth, to Manila or to smaller villages en route, mar- 
keting with each other their small wares and bartering the ne- 
cessities and commodities of life—perhaps only a trayful car- 
ried along on their heads, but sufficient in value to make a day’s 
journey profitable after deducting a railroad fare. Ten trains, 
and often more, per day are required to accommodate the de- 
mands of the traveling public, and the passengers fill from a 
dozen to fourteen cars on each train. 

Even with the large native population the Englishman and 
the Spaniard in Manila have both joined in the policy of desir- 
ing the admittance of the Chinese. But it must not be forgot- 
ten that neither of these races was, nor is, interested in the isl- 
ands other than as a commercial opportunity. It is true that 
the introduction of American day-labor is out of the question. 
No American or European can compete with the present labor 
conditions ; and even admitting that he could, or that condi- 
tions will change, the climate is an insurmountable barrier. It 
is a well-known fact that available labor in the Philippines is 
already insufficient to harvest and plant the crops. It has been 
frequently the case that large portions of the sugar-cane crop 
have been left to rot in the fields for the want of sufficient helpto 
harvestit. As the newshoots of caneare planted simultaneously 
with the cutting of the old, the demands upon the labor element 
at that season exceed the supply. The native population have 
so often been robbed of the product of their toil that they can 
be induced to work only about enough to supply their necessi- 
ties. When these conditions are bettered there is every proba- 
bility of the supply increasing from the native race. Prosperity 
has been a dangerous condition for a Filipino, and as the wary 
friar has always kept bis eye peeled for such, very few natives 
of the interior have taken the chance. 

There is unquestionably plenty of room for Chinese labor, if 
such a class could be regulated and restricted to hitherto unoc- 
cupied districts and be made into citizens, not itinerants who 
save and send their earnings home to the mother-country. Lu- 
zon, with a larger area than England, has less than 3,000,000 in- 
habitants, native and foreign. Panay is estimated at 2,000,000, 
and Negros and Cebu a little less, while Mindanao and the near- 
by islands cannot claim over 2,000,000. At present there are 

about 200,000 Chinese, and importationists want 3,000,000 more. 
But this is a question for thinkers and diplomats, and one that 
concerrs the development of the Philippines. I am not in a 
position to essay a definite opinion. The coolie class of China 
work for from fifteen to thirty cents per day, Mexican money; 
artisans in skilled industries, such as carpenters, machinists, 
etc., for from fifty to ninety cents, while in the Philippines the 
natives receive from seventy-five cents to one dollar and a half 
per day ; but it must not be forgotten that living costs twice as 
much in the Philippines as in China. 

There is one poiut, however, that every American will con- 


sider, and it will unquestionably weigh largely in the scale Of - 
considering the importation of foreign labor in the islands. . No 


American wants a class of citizens reduced to, or on a par with, 
the Chinese coolie class of China. It would be a blow to Philip- 
pine civilization that would put it backward. Commeréial in- 
terests might better be retarded for a time than to force the na- 
tive of the islands to work shoulder to shoulder with the*most 
degraded and uncivilized of races. The Chinaman is industri- 
ous, he is thrifty; he is all that is profitable to an employer; but 
his conditions of life and callous indifference to all that is clean, 
healthful, and cultured make him most undesirable as a resi- 
dent. He can live on ten cents a day and be happy, but it is 
not to his credit. It would be only fair to give the native the 
first chance to reap the rewards of American capital that must 
be invested in the Philippines. The pest-holes of Manila now 
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are the Chinese quarters. Labor is in demand everywhere. If 
the native is paid decently and not taxed immoderately he will 
work. The city of Manila must be cleaned. Sewerage is un- 
known. The old walls, that are a relic of barbarism, will have 
to fall, and the moat, a pest-hole, will disappear. 

The English are the greatest commercial colonizers of the 
world; but their colonies are strategic and commercial outposts. 
All their efforts are bent to enrich themselves and increase their 
crown revenues, The welfare of the pedple they govern is a 
secondary consideration. Commercial advantages have never 
been paramount in American wars. Equality and liberty to all 
have been the watchwords of American battle-fields. Kipling’s 
heroic measure may well be quoted in dealing with the Philip- 
pine question : ‘‘ Lest We Forget.” Never did a race come to 
any great Power in fuller confidence of generous treatment 
than the Filipinos, who now ask succor at our hands. To 
‘*colonize” them in the sense that the world applies to English 
possessions in the East, is to subserve them to our commercial 
interests and hold them in an over-governed condition, such as 
they have been struggling against for three centuries. To 
govern them, as America is governed, is to open up opportu- 
nities for betterment such as will develop the native character 
and make them a race of self-reliant, self-respecting, and self- 
supporting—perhaps self-governing—people. I should advocate 
the most generous and stimulative policy with the Filipinos. I 
would advocate that the word humanitarianism never be for- 
gotten in dealing with the natives. It is ‘‘ Americanism ”—a 
word that no foreigner understands, for it implies unselfishness 
and disinterestedness. 

Further, not Andrew Carnegie, nor any other representative 


business man of the United States, need fear that there is not a’ 


market in the Philippines for his wares. Even with an ‘ open- 
door” policy America can compete in Philippine markets. The 
Suez Canal is ours as much as England’s. We have no fear of 
the Argentine nor of Australia. France is a secondary con- 
sideration. And then, have we not the great Pacific coast-line 
from Oregon to lower California, with its tremendous indus- 
tries and immense products ? A ship once loaded and dispatched, 
the principal expense is over ; the matter of a week or more at 
sea isa small item, though none of our Western States would 
even have this item to consider. 

It is frequently said by correspondents and others that the 
Filipinos are a race of half-caste savages and Spaniards, who 
offer no market for our products. The assertion is the height 
of absurdity, as General Merritt, General Whittier, General 
Otis, Consul Williams, and numerous resident newspaper-writ- 
ers have testified. I have been in dozens of interior towns made 
up of thatched bungalows and nipa huts, with an occasional 
brick store, residence, church, and convent, and in the business 
part of all these villages, though the stores are pretty rude af- 
fairs, foreign wares are invariably found for sale. English, 
Spanish, and American canned goods, drugs, cotton goods, cig- 
arettes, beers, and wines, as well as numerous *‘ Yankee no- 
tions,” and other things, can be bought in all parts of the Phil- 
ippines. Each store may have but a few articles of a kind, but 
they are there and are sold, and to the natives, for the native 
Filipino has learned to enjoy food other than rice, fish, and 
sugar-cane. His stomach as well as his brain has felt the influ- 
ence of European civilization. The native is susceptible to for- 
eign influence, and as the enterprising capitalist and hustler 
further invades his territory he will find a growing demand for 
allthings European. If the American hopes to make a citizen 
of the Filipino he must not begin by making him his prey. 


The New Battle-ship ** Maine.”’ 


THe Kee LAID at CrRAMp’s SHIP-YARD—How THE WORK OF 
CONSTRUCTION Was BEGUN. 


JNE year ago, on February 15th, 1898, the noble battle-ship 
Maine was treacherously destroyed in the harbor of Havana. 
Almost instantly the cry ‘‘ Remember the Maine” became a 
national slogan. In many ways the people took the advice to 
heart. When Congress authorized the construction of new bat- 
tle-ships and cruisers it was with the stipulation that one of the 
former should bear and perpetuate the name of the noble ship 
now beneath the foul waters of Havana Bay. Plans were 
quickly made and contracts awarded for the immediate con- 
struction of the war-ship, but so multitudinous are the prelim- 
inaries that, in spite of the utmost expedition, the actual laying 
of the keel could not be begun until the present fitting time ; 
and the first anniversary of the Maine’s destruction was most 
appropriately celebrated in the yards of the famous builders, 
The William Cramp Ship and Engine Building Company, at 
Philadelphia, on the 15th instant, in the presence of distin- 
guished official and civil guests. 

That ceremony does not, however, represent the first work 
on the Maine by any means. For months scores cof drafts- 
men have been making drawings, from which Mr. Charles H. 
Cramp, the practical ship-builder and president of the com- 
pany, with the assistance of Mr. Rowen, has formed the wooden 
model and sunerintended the laying down of her lines in the 
mould-loft. These lines are analogous to the patterns issued by 
the ladies’ fashion journals. There are four sets of them : first, 
the sheer plan, for obtaining height and length ; then the water- 
line plans ; then a set called ‘‘ diagonal plans,” and lastly, the 
body plan, which embraces all lines indicating height, length, 
and breadth. When these apparently confused chalk-marks on 
the floor are proven, men shape soft, thin pine planks to them, 
representing the actual outline of parts to be made in metal. 
These are conveyed to the bending-flocr, where the steel frames 
in white heat are hammered into corresponding shapes, as illus- 
trated in our picture. Then begins the actual operation of put- 
ting the ship together. The frames or ribs are riveted to keel 
and rib-bands, after which the plates of steel are fastened in 
place. Of the more than 6,000 employés at Cramp’s ship-yard 
several hundred are working on the ship at this time. A new 
slip has been built, on which the keel of the new Maine is 
to rest. 

Adjoining the Maine is the new Russian battleship now 
going up. On other slips are an armored cruiser, also for Rus- 
sia, and a monster coasting-steamer for the Ward line, a sister 
ship to the Havana, just finished. Preparations for building sev- 
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eral other large vessels, for which contracts have been awarded, 
are being made. A full description of the new Maine was given 
in LESLIE’s WEEKLY of December ist, 1898. 


Wall Street—The Pendulum Swings. 


EVIDENCES multiply that many large holders of stocks took 
their profit at the height of the excitement in Wall Street and 
then turned to the bear side for comfort and consolation. The 
outside purchasing continued to some extent, and it was the 
sustaining influence behind the market. A great many operat- 
ors who had sold out, expecting to buy back at a decline, feared 
that the market would run away from them, and began to pur- 
chase stocks with more or less freedom. Had the Spanish treaty 
failed of ratification, this, coupled with the outbreak at Manila, 
would have given the bears their opportunity. No doubt a con- 
certed effort would have been made to call in loans and raise the 
interest rate. An effort of this kind has been expected for 
some weeks, and the manipulators of it have only awaited a 
favorable opportunity. 

I still believe that there is more profit in the low- priced 
stocks than in the gilt-edged ones which have had such a sub- 
stantial rise, and I think especially well of the preferred among 
the best of the industrials, which, in prosperous years, certainly 
ought to increase their earnings and lay away a surplus fora 
rainy day. Among these, Cotton-oil, Sugar, Lead, Tobacco, and 
Consolidated Ice preferred may all be properly included. The 
speculative fever has almost exhausted itself in the high-priced 
bonds, and is rapidly exhausting itself in high-priced stocks. It 
has only commenced in some of the low-priced stocks, and, ac- 
cording to all precedents, these must have their turn if the bull 
movement continues. But it is well to bear in mind that there 
is danger, in a fluctuating market, in trading in such securities 
on a margin. 


**Inqguirer,’’ Brooklyn ; I think well of the bonds you mention. 
of the Southern bonds are in much better favor than they were. 

* Arthur,’’ Hartford, Connecticut: Brooklyn Rapid Transit on re- 
actions is an excellent purchase, if you can afford to pay for it and 
hold it throughout the year. (2) United States Express I think will 
sell higher. 

“M. B..”’ Cincinnati: Why not try the St. Louis and San Francisco 
second preferred or the Texas and Pacitic general second mortgage 
bonds ? Your profit in the Consolidated Ice common is a good one, and 
I would take it. 

* D. W. H.,’’ Louisville, Kentucky: The bonds you refer to are local 
street-car securities, regarding which I cannot give advice. Their 
value depends upon the earning capacity of the roads, and that de- 
pends upon the local traffic. 

A subscriber, to whom I am indebted, calls attention to an inadvert- 
ence in one of my answers, and he says, with truth, that first-class 
brokers require a margin of twenty per cent. on the par value of a 
stock. Thisis true, but bucket-shops will, deal on the slenderest mar- 
gins, and without a moment’s hesitation wil proceed to wipe out their 
customers. 

“* Subscriber,’’ Des Moines, Iowa: A dividend of one per cent. for 
the half-year has been declared ou the St. Louis and San Francisco 
second preferred. I am told that more than four per cent. will be 
earned on this stock during the current year. If this be true the stock 
should certainly sell as high as Atchison preferred, and is an excellent 
ourchase now. Between the two, at present prices, I should buy St. 

ouis and San Francisvo second preferred, because there is very little 
of the first preferred stock ahead of it—only $5.000,000—and the first 
preferred is very strongly held at advancing figures. 

“J. G.C.,°’ Johnstown, Pennsylvania: It is difficult to name pub- 
lications that will give you an insight into sife investments. The 
student of the stock market must,study everything that appertains to 
it. He must be well informed on financial questions, be wide awake to 
trade and econsmic conditions, and be ‘able to discern financial dan- 
gers from afar off. This is the reason why the vast majority of spec- 
ulators who plunge into the market as carelessly as they would play a 
game of cards, relying for advice mainly on their brokers, in the end 
generally lose all they have. This is not the fault of the brokers, 
either, because they are fallible. (2) Flower & Co., 45 Broadway; 
Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway; Spencer, Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street ; 
Henry Clews, 15 Broad Street. 

“McE.,”’ Toronto: Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, in my jude- 
ment, has the best foundation of the three stocks you name for a 

‘rmanent, safe investment. The expectation of an extra dividend on 

ock Island in March may strengthen it, but Burlington must profit 
eventually from the refunding of its high-priced bonds. If this were 
to be done at once the stock would be good for an advance of at least 
twenty points. (2) A ten-point margin would do for such gilt-edged 
stocks, and I should think would be safe if no extraordinary catas- 
trophe occurred to jeopardize values. Twenty points would give ab- 
solute safety. (3) See answer to‘ J.G.C.” (4) 1 would prefer that 
you would ask the question of a mercantile agency, but if you cannot 
secure the information, will get it for you. JASPER. 


All 


The Equitable’s Statement. 


Every policy-holder in the Equitable of New York will read 
the thirty-ninth annual statement of that society with special 
satisfaction, for it shows a total outstanding insurance amount- 
ing to almost $1,000,000,000; assets of over $258,000,000 ; a surplus 
of over $57,000,000 ; an income during the year of more than 
$50,000,000, and disbursements to its policy-holders of more than 
$24,000,000. The detailed list of assets shows how well the vast 
accumulations of this insurance society areinvested in first-class 
stocks, bonds and mortgages, and real estate, aside from its 
$9,000,000 cash in bank. Beside such an array of wealth, how 
miserable many of the little pretentious companies appear ! 
One scarcely realizes the formidable strength and impregnable 
position of the Equitable until he reads the statement of its 
total business for the year. When I say that this great insur- 
ance society has paid to its policy-holders at the rate of half a 
million dollars a week during the entire year, I give but one 
item which establishes its pre-eminent strength and stability. 


** Official,” Savannah, Georgia: Any one of the policies you men- 
tion in the New York Life is good. You can get nothing better. 

‘** Mrs. G.,”’ Nashville, Tennessee : I would prefer the policy in the 
Mutual Life. The other company is of the assessment order, though 
it persists in denying that fact. You want security and safety, and 
you will get both in the Mutual Life. 

** Yenoham,”’ New York, writes that he is a 
salary, and wishes to get a policy at a very low cost. He gives me 
some figures from the Metropolitan and ‘some from the Prudential, of 
Newark, and asks my preference. I prefer the Prudential. 

‘““W.N.N.,” Wheeling, West Virginia, complains that on the can- 
cellation of an endowment policy for $1,000, issued by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Company, of Boston, at the expiration of four years 
from the date of the policy, the company tendered him the accrued 
annual dividends for only three’ years, instead of four, to which he 
claims to have been entitled. He says he holds another policy in the 
company which he proposes to surrender, as he has had “ enough of 
small insurance companies.’’ I am inclined to believe that‘ H. N. N.” 
will receive fair consideration from this company. It no doubt eS 
a different construction on the policy from that which ‘‘H. N N.’’ has 
made. I would not advise him to surrender his second policy if he 
thereby suffers a loss. While the company is small, it is sound. 


Sha Hume. 


INFANT HEALTH. 


INQUIRIES prompted the publication of “‘Infant Health ” in 
pamphlet form, by the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York, and the appreciation of its value led to an elaborate 
edition, sent on application. 


oung man on a limited 
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TYPES OF INDIAN WARRIORS IN THE PHILIPPINES— A CHURCH-ORGAN MADE ENTIRELY OF BAMBOO BY THE NEGRITO WARRIORS, WHO FIGHT WITH BOWS-AND- 


y . ARROWS—SOME OF THEM WERE ENGAGED IN THE 
y > RE ? SPANIS Y I : 
WHAT CHANCE HAVE THEY IN MODERN WARFA ' NATIVES FOR A SPANISH CATHEDRAL IN LUZON RECENT BATTLE AT.MANILA. 


PICTURESQUE COSTUMES WORN BY THE WARRIORS AND NATIVES OF MINDANAO. 


BAND-STAND AND PLEASURE-GROUND IN A NATIVE VILLAGE OF LUZON. 


A MINDANAO LEADER SURROUNDED BY HIS FOLLOWERS. A GROUP OF NATIVES AT DAGUPIN, ISLE OF LUZON. 


NATIVE FILIPINOS, AS THEY APPEAR IN THE INTERIOR OF THE ISLE OF LUZON. 


THEIR PRIMITIVE LIFE AND METHOD OF WARFARE CLEARLY REVEALED. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


Of the United States, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1898. 




















Bonds and Mortgages ; . $34,724,277.55 | Premium Receipts : ; . 5 . . $39,371,421.59 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Building _ siasiihainis Cash received for Interest and from other sources : .  10,877,865.19 
under foreclosure of mortgages _.. : .  26,063,423.53 | Income . : Sue ee ee y che. . $50, 249 286. 78 
United States Stocks, State and City Stocks and we invest- 
ments, as per market quotations Dec. 31, 1898 (market value DISBURSEMENTS. 
over cost, $11,478,910.73) . ; ; ; ‘ ; ; - 157,207,562.55 | Death Claims $12,982,474,76 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value Dec. 31, 1898, Matured and Niacin ieee ; ; : ; 1, 374.732. 37 
$14,520,910.00) . . . . . . : . 11,431,535-55 | Annuities . ; ; ‘ . ; ; ; ; , ; . 567,905. 38 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, siliaiibinee snvehininn Surrender Values ; , ; ; ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ 2,885,442.05 
under foreclosure and office buildings. ; ; ; .  14,346,910.11 | Matured Tontine Values . ; : ; ‘ : ‘ ; ; 3, 150,224.00 
Cash in Banks at interest ; 9,056,737-55 Dividends paid to Policyholders . ‘ : ; , ‘ 3,059,744.86 
Balances due from agents. 252,786.50| Paid Policyholders . . . . ... . $24, 020,523.42 
Interest and Rents due ($179,646. 83) and sieeeaalh ($369. 524.37) . 549,171.20 | Commissions, advertising, postage and exchange . 4,558,406.67 
Premiums due and in process of collection 2,549,079.00 | All other payments: Taxes, salaries, medical examinations, 
; ; general expenses, &c. , : . ‘ ‘ ; -__ 4,175,022.14 
Deferred Premiums . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; : ‘ 2, 187,815.00 D _ 
{ r ; , ‘ ; ; , ; ; 
Total Assets (ss we oe » ess $258 369, 298.54 sbursements $32, 753,952.23 
We hereby certify that, after a personal examination of the securities and F A Ss Ss U R A N C E. a2 
accounts described in the foregoing statement for the year 1898, we find the eee? Lee SA eeD we THE COMMUTE TE, 
same to be true and correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in the above Outstanding Assurance j ‘ : : ; , $987,157,134.00 
statements are valued at the market price December 31, 1898. ‘ : 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. Assurance applied for in 1898 , . . . $198,362,617.00 
Alfred W. Maine, Second Auditor. Examined and Declined . ; , ; : 30,318 878. 00 
LIABILITIES. New Assurance Issued . . . . . . $168, 043, 739. 00 
Assurance Fund (or Reserve) on all existing policies by Society's We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors of the Equi- 
valuation (Computation by N. Y. Insurance Department table Society, in —e oo “ee by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs 
$198,879, _ as stated bel ; . $198,898, 25 for the year 1898, hereby certify that we have, in person, carefully examined 
"9 79 737, SS enya nme ee ee the accounts, and counted and examined in detail the Assets of the Society, 
All other Liabilities . . . . : . . ._ 2,160,550.27 | and do hereby certify that the foregoing statement thereof is true and correct 
oe a re as stated. 
Total Liabilities . . . . . 5 . : “$201, 058, 809.27 E. Boudinot Colt, J. H. Dunham, ) special Committee 
T.S Young, H. J. Fairchild, -" of the Board of 
Surplus... ee. _$57,310,489.27 We sani ( Betttoenre 


In the foregoing Statement the rate of interest assumed for the future in computing the reserve on each class of policies corresponds with the rate which 
was employed in computing the premiums on the same, as stated in the Superintendent's certificate below. 

If, in computing the Reserve on ail outstanding policies, it should be assumed that only 3 per cent. will be realized in the future, the Surplus Assets after 
deducting all liabilities, would be $34,902, 400. 

The Society holds a larger amount of Assets in excess of Total Liabilities than any other life assurance company in the United States or Europe on 
similar computations. 

All interest actually realized in excess of the rates assumed, will be added to surplus for the benefit of policyholders. 

An apportionment of profits will be made as usual to policyholders during the year 1899 in the manner specified in their respective policies. 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. J. G. Van Cise, Actuary R. G. Hann, Assistant Actuary 





< STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, JANUARY 31, 1899. 
| hereby certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, and in conformity with 
the rates assumed in the calculation of premiums on the policies so valued, I have caused the policy obligations of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1898, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent. interest ; the 


‘American Experience Table of Mortality, at three per cent. interest ; and the American Experience Table of Mortality, at three and one-half per cent. interest ; 


and I find the same to be $198,879,737. Louis F. Payn, Superintendent of /nsurance. 





DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, Geo. H. Squire, Gage E. Tarbell, Robt. T. Lincoln, David H. Moffat, John E. Searles, 
Louis Fitzgerald, Thos. D. Jordan, George J. Gould, D. O. Mills, Brayton Ives, Samuel M. Inman, 
Chauncey M. Depew, C. B. Alexander, A. Van Santvoord, John Sloane, A. Van Bergen, Geo. W. Carleton, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, Charles S. Smith, Edward W. Lambert, Frank Thomson, Levi P. Morton, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Marcellus Hartley, James W. Alexander, Sir W. C. Van Horne, Wm. Alexander, August Belmont, Joseph T. Low, 

H. M. Alexander, T. Jefferson Coolidge, H. M. Alexander, Jr., Marvin Hughitt, Thomas T. Eckert, Alanson Trask, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jacob H. Schiff, Thomas S. Young, Daniel Lord, James H. Dunham, J. F. De Navarro. 
Henry G. Marquand, Wm. A. Tower, T. De Witt Cuyler, H. J. Fairchild, Sidney D. Ripley, 

James H. Hyde, John Jacob Astor, John A. Stewart, M. E. Ingalls, John J. McCook, 


_OFFICERS. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 


James W. Alexander, Vice-President. James H. Hyde, Secona Vice-President. e 
Gage E. Tarbell, 7hird Vice-President. George T. Wilson, Fourth Vice-President. 2 
Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. William Alexander, Secretary. ; 
Sidney D. Ripley, 7reasurer. William H. McIntyre, Assistant Secretary. 


James B. Loring, Registrar. 
Edward W. Lambert, Edward Curtis, Medical Directors. 
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REMAINS OF MISS ELLEN MAY TOWER, THE ARMY NURSE WHO DIED IN PORTO RICO, 
LYING IN STATE AT DETROIT. 








A Noble Woman’s Funeral. 


FuLL Miuitary Honors IN RECOGNITION OF THE SACRIFICES MADE 
BY AN ARMY NURSE. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN, January 17th, 1899.—To-day was seen a sight, 
in the little country churchyard at Byron, the like of which but twice 
before has been wit 
nessed in all America. 
Two noble women, 
Florence Nightingale 
and Miss Dickie, a 
nurse in the Civil War, 
were buried with full 
military honors, and 
to-day the third, Miss 
Ellen May Tower, a 
simple country maid- 
en, who gave up her 
life in far-away Porto 
Rico, in the army-hos- 
pital in Ponce, was laid 
in her last resting-place 
with all the military 
splendor that would be 
accorded to the bravest 
officer in the army. 
When the war broke 
out she offered her 
services to the Gov- 
ernor, and early in 
August was sent, with 
seventeen other heroic 
























































LAST MILITARY HONORS PAID AT THE GRAVE 
OF MISS TOWER, BY THE FIRING SQUAD. 
Photographs by G. F. Sterling & Co,, Detroit. 
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young women, to Mon- 
tauk to look after the 
sick and wounded Michigan men. From there she went to Porto Rico. 

Night and day, without rest and often without food, she labored like 
a ministering angel until finally the resistless typhoid claimed her. She 
was buried in that far-away place. 

In Detroit the remains lay in state in the beautifully decorated armory 
of the Detroit Light Guards. A service was held, attended by 6,000 peo- 
ple. Then, according to her wish, the body was taken to her old home in 
Byron, there to rest among the trees of the little country churchyard. 
The military band played the dead march ; long lines of veterans of the 
Civil War were followed by another shorter and thinner column of men 
who went through the campaign of Santiago ; then came eight sergeants 
bearing on their shoulders to the churchyard a casket completely hidden 
by the folds of an American flag and masses of flowers. 

The line of soldiers divided. Arms were presented, and through the 
narrow lane of glistening bayonets the eight sergeants bore their burden 
while 4,000 people bared their heads to the cold winter winds. At the 
grave, military uniforms resplendent with gold and tinsel knelt by the 
side of simple country garb, while their wearers joined prayers for her 
who had passed into the vale of everlasting content. A military funeral 
is grand in its simplicity. A Scriptural passage was read, a simple 
prayer was spoken, then, with rifles at the present, the body was slowly 
lowered into earth. 

The firing-squad steps forward. The sharp crack of rifles is heard, 
and then, with the wind singing a requiem among the trees, the bugler— 
one who had performed the same sad duty on the hillsides at Santiago— 
steps forward, and on the clear air of that winter’s day is sounded that 
sweetest of calls, ‘‘ taps”—lights out. 

A heroine was at rest ! 


MISS ELLEN MAY TOWER. 


H. Coy GLIpDEN. 





THE HARDSHIPS OF THE COASTING BARGEMEN—WHEN OVERTAKEN BY A STORM THEY ARE DESERTED BY THEIR TUG-BOATS AND LEFT TO 


THEIR FATE.—{See Pace 146.) 


FEBRUARY 23, 1899. 
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is the best pipe tobacco! Being 


the best—it commands the 
best price, and yet it costs but 
a trifle more than the ordinary 
kinds that bite the tongue and 
smoke “hot.”” When you use 
it you'll realize the difference. 





A liberal sample—enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 


for 26 cts. Send postage stamps. 


jerburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
= Successor, Baltimore, Md, 


Stubborn Cold 


that hang on and make life a 
burden may soon be relieved 
and ultimately cured by 


HALE’S Honey of 


Horehound and Tar 


a simple remedy, with no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. It has 
a tonic action on the throai 
and lungs which makes it in- 
valuable in this changeable 
climate. Of all druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
Pike's Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 




















THE 


By PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 















Liberal and Profitable Life 
Insurance Policies for Indi- 
viduals and Business Firms 


The best of all 
that is good in Life Insurance 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000 


Premiums payable Yearly, 
Half-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly, 











Profit-Sharing Prudential Policies 











John Dryder 


OPIUM 


BARKER'S 


SRANUS 
WILLIAM tARK 


COMPANY 
ttn ieee 





and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


COLLARS | 
wo CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N. Y. 


























Season Gossip. 


It isastruggle of elegance which will last all win- 
ter. A most courteous struggle, where the arms em- 
ployed are satins, silks. and laces, under the brilliant 
standard of Fashion. Until now, victory is of the 
side of the lovely Mondaines. Queens of the Season, 
who have adopted as a rally signal the Violettes 
Russes which Oriza-Legrand has created for them 


TAKE none but the Original Abbott's Angostura 
Bitters. The * just as good * quality doesn’t exist.— 
Abbott's, the Original Angostura, at druggists’ and 
grocers’. 

Tue tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly dis- 
tinguished on account of its volume and purity, its 
richness and singing quality, and its sympathetic char- 
acter throughout the entire scale. 


TBE best regulator of digestive organs, Dr. Siegert's 
Angostura Bitters. 


TO ALL PAPERS BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND SYRACUSE. 

THE gorgeous Ice Palace at Niagara Falls can be 
seen in all its magnificence, together with Niagara 
in its grandest form and icy winter dress. The pro- 
gramme includes the illumination of the palace by 
electricity, search light on the falls and gorge, elec- 
trival set pieces, music by military and Indian 
bands, hockey matches, toboggan slide, etc., etc. 

Tickets will be sold on the West Shore Railroad 
at half rates, gvod going on all trains Saturday, 
February 11th, and to return on any train up to and 
including Monday, Febrnary 13th. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soortsa- 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 








LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 





A POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE 


Pulling modern Pullman sleeping, dining. café parlor- 
cars, and fine coaches, makes it a pleasure to take 
a railroad journey. Two such trains leave Chicago 
daily for St Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, and Duluth, 
via Wisconsin Central lines. Your nearest ticket 
agent con give you complete information. James C. 
Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
81D. 
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‘RBeeman’s 


The 


7s-0-30-0'0 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickne.-. ? 
All Others Are Imitations. i 
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30 Days’ Trial 

The marvelous power exerted b Electric Belt 
and Appliances, induces me to offer it to suffering 
men on 30 Days’ Trial, so certain amI that it willcure 
and that you will nal Day for the use of it. Tomen 
who have battered their stomachs with drugs I want 
them to exercise their judgement and consider that 
Electricity is the greatest wer on earth. Its un- 
seen current puts life and force into whatever it 
touches. The constant, steady life extended by my 
New Electric Appliances gives instant relief and never 
fatis tocure Rheumatism,Backache, Kidney Troubl 
Early Decay, Hight I Lack of Nerve Ferce an 
Vigor, Nervous bility, Gndevelopement and Lost 

i ou may not have faith in it now, but 
a I FOR 30 DAYS 
and you will then realize wert have such confidence 
in it as to send it to you ON TRIAL. rite 
for Illustrated at ey with references and si 
testimonials. Sent in plain sealed envelope. 


mi la! 
328 Fostonice Iock,  '*warshall,’ Mich. 


| Must Bear Signature of  eian oe 
| Zu 









Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


‘ 
Very small and as easy 


to take as sugar. 


CARTERS) ron ousiness: 


ITTLE |FOR BILIOUSNESS. 

















































SEE 
GENUINE 


SEE 
GENUINE 




















IVER |For Torrio iver. 
WRAPPER. PILLS, |FOR constipation. | WRAPPER. 
* |FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 
of’ ie | purcty Vegetable, Le-0-ecet 
t SER RA NOTE CO " 


“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 
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he Best is the Cheapest § 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


T 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 
ae Finest Sublime Lucca Vil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, } 

wa by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to } 
be “* unadulterated by admixture with any other oil % 
or other substance. it is free from rancidity and all ; 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
Quality and Flavor.’’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. | 


Established 1836. 
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D.L.DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 


and Home Gymnasium. ‘ Com plete, 
n 






Ad . . s Takes 6 oor space. 

vel tise im ~~ Combines all the advantages of ever 
outd or exercise for both sexes. Of- 
ficialiv indorsed by U.S. Heaith Reports 
and 100.000 physicians. Illustrated cir- 
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cular, 4) engravings, free. School of 
we and Physical Culture, 9 E. 14th st., 











A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


= = HE CLUB ~ 
co T COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
etter. 
) Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


. AVOID IMITATIONS. 
= For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


; "G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 
39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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CANDY CATHARTIC. 


a gs” 


Ye 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REGULATE 
THE LIVER 











THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN, 
| ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. 





MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880--Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 









tHAT HATCHET INCIDENT. 





‘‘T did it with my little hatchet !” Georgie blurted with a wai, 
When he pounded hard his finger, driving in a stubborn nail. 





The Purest Type 


Of The 
Purest Whiskey. 


10 Years Old. Rich Flavor. 





Hunter 
Baltimore 


ye 


The Favorite 


Of 


Clubs, 


we. 


LANAHAN & SON, BALTIMORE, Mo. 


All First-Class 


Cafes, Hotels. 
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HOW THEY SMOKE, They ‘raw freely. 


price possibl 


If you don't find “ Lucke’s Rolls * equal in 
richness anu delicacy of flavor nnd aroma (not 
size) to any 2tor 2c. cigar now onthe American 
market—if not GLAD to g tthem—we will return 
your dollar if full--no discussion or delay about 
it. Internal Revenue laws prohibit our send- 
ing youn sample. ut we want you to fry them ; 


we will pay return cost also. 








OLD, SEAL, 














__HAMMONDSPORT, N. v. 
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An Ounce of Prevention} 









than a 
SMITH & 
WESSON— 
z the revolver that is 
¢ never out of order? 


' All calibers. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
@& SMITH & WESSON, 
17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass 
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Oa the American Market but Three Monthe. : 
Already Smoked by Over a Million Former Consumers of Expensive Havana Cigars. 


LUCKES ROLLS 


MADE OF AN EXQUISITE PORTO RICO LEAF. 


They smoke evenly. They hold the 


ash as all finest cigars do. In flavor they are rich, vet velicate, They are not a smoke for 
boys er cignrette smokers, But tu the’ man who appreciates tine cigar stock, they are 
an exquisite treat 
HOW MADE, Ry a native Porto Rican method—four leaves hand-rolled—three 
fora rh ya w oO in another. 
¥Y SO CHEAP, Our immense and close purchase of this leaf—the less than 


ait pM ot the rolls “and the quick uiethod of making them—are what make the | 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES 


rend us $1.00 and we will forward box ot 100 
(mild, medium, or strong) on the ubove understanding. We pay delivery cost. 


WAS EVER A FAIRER PROPOSITION MADE YOU? 


J. H. LUCKE & CO, No 12 UCKe OE oshiati. OHIO. 


Mostextensive manufacturers in the world of fine special smokes, 
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at sur- 
prising 
price of 


ow 


In case of refund, 


MAY BE RELIED UPON. 

“ BUILT LIKE A WATCH ” \: 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS= 
— KENOSHAMIS. 
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FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 


A MODEL TRAIN 
VESTIBULED. ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED. WITH 


Observation and Dining -Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


b. to Feliedslignic, Be Baltimore 


Seman Puliman eke to Louis- 
ville, St, Louis and Chicago. 
H. W. FULLER, General Pass, Agent, 
Wasui neton, D.C. 





THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 


| is due not only to the originality and sim- 
| plicity of the combination, but also to the 
care and skill with which it is manufactured 
by scientific processes known to the Cati- 
| ForNIA Fig Syrup Co. only, and we wish to 
impress upon all the importance of purchas- 
ing the true and original remedy. As the 
genuine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
| the CatirorntA Fia Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manufact 
ured by other parties. The high standing 
of the CALIFoRNIA Fic Syrup Co, with the 
midical profession, and the satisfaction 
which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given 
to millions of families, make the name of 
the Company « guaranty of the excellence 
of its remedy. It is far in advance of all 
| other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels without irritating or weak- 
ening them, and it does not gripe nor 
nauseate, 
effects, please remember the name of the 
Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK.N.Y 
For sale ny all druggists. nan 60 cents per bottle. 


The ‘en 


of absolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has ¢ 
brought 


Great 
Western 


to the first place ing 
American ( hampagnes ¢ 
and enabled it to dis- 
lace the hieh- priced § 
oreign wines in many } 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


‘The vintace offered this 


season is especially dry 
and pleasing 


1 Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 


SOLE MAKERS, 


4 Rheims, N. Y. 


SOLD BY 


8. 3. EIRE & C0., N.Y. 
8.5. PIERCE CO0., Boston. 
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“it Your Work ? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances ¢ complete 
success, write to The a 
a., 


Oorrespondence Schools, Scranton 
and learn buw others so situated are ‘getting 


An Education by Mail] 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. rite 

for pamphlets. 
The oats 














itrests with you | wnetner you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco NO-TO-BA‘ 
removes the desire for wth ith. 

out nervous distress, how Is nico, 

tine, purifies the bi 

lost manhood, 


da 


own druggis 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
merit, ye ntly, persistently One 
box. od ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50. 


antee a cure, or we —— aes z 
Hontreal, New 


| ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 


Exclusive use of Pictures a 
LESLIE'S WEEK 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, “Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 


ring in 





Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive F Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 
WILLIAM H. RAU 
1324 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 





In order to get its beneficial | 











THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY PrREsipdent 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending Decembr 31 1898 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 






























INCOME 
Received for Premiums - - $42,318,748 il 
From all other Sources . + 12,687,880 99 


$55,006,¢ 629 13 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by 
Death 


° = $13,265,908 09 
To Policy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc. - = 11,485,751 35 
For all other accounts - = 30,493,379 53 
“$35,2 45,038 ss 
ASSETS 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities - $160,956,141 33 ‘0 
First’ Lien -aaaeael on Bond and 
Mertga += 68,503,580 99 7 
Loans on ends and “other Se- 


ecurities - - . 
Real Estate appraised by Insur- 
ance Superintendents at 
$23,534,826.88: Book Value 
Cash in Banks and Tenet Com- 
panies 
Accrued interest, "Net “Deferred 


Premiums, éte. 


9,396,619 06 
4 
20,604,649 61 


11,621,377 36 


6.434, 

$27 7,517,: 7, 
LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves, ete. 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 
Divisible Surplus 


. . 957 
325 


ear * i ry 640 
38,68 6 





$277,517,825 26 
Insurance and Annuities in ~ 
force - 


$971,711,997 
I have carefully examined the foregoing Staie- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 

calculated by the Insurance Department. 
CHARLES A. PRELLER Audit ir 


From the Divisible Surplus a dividend will 
apportioned as usual, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE 
Isaac F, LLoypD 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 


General Manag:r 
2d Vice-Preside:it 
Treasurer 





EMORY MCCLINTOCK Actuary i 
t 
B. Altman & Co, 
NEW YORK, 
ARE NOW SHOWING THE 


LATEST STYLES IN 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


OF PIQUES, OXFORDS, 
MADRAS, DIMITIES AND 
PERCALES, IN DESIRABLE 


COLORINGS. 





Newel) 


Spring 
Dress Fabrics 


Novelties in Silks, 
Novelties in Cottons, 


Novelties tn Woolen... 


Proadovoy K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


en the List of the 
Hig hest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution. he pee, egay will please not co 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spelis— 


S—_O—-H—M—E-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave. cor. 22d St. 








Six Trains Daily for Chicago-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 






